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VotumeE XXIII MARCH, 1928 NuMBER 6 


Editorial 


THe Twenty-Fourtn ANNUAL MEETING 


We present the tentative program of the T'wenty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, to be held at Nashville, Tennessee, April 5, 6, and 7, 
1928. A revised form of the program will be sent to all members 
in March. 

This should be a great meeting. The program is excellent in 
content, variety, and balance. This is a joint meeting of the 
whole Association and its Southern Section; therefore there will 
be no division of interest and the meeting will be a reunion of old 
friends. Nashville is rather centrally located for our whole terri- 
tory and is easy of access from all directions. No one who has 
once experienced Nashville hospitality and a Nashville spring will 
voluntarily miss a second experience. 


PROGRAM 


Tuurspbay, 9:00 a.m. Hermitace HorTer 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 
TuurspDAy, 2:00 p.m. Warp-BELMONT COLLEGE 


1. J. M. BrincHam, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa: “Classical Studies in 
the Making of Our American Poets.” 

2. RutH Carrot, High School, Hartsville, S. C.: “Interest in High-School 
Latin.” 

3. June Eppincrietp, The John Marshall Senior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “Type and Value of High-School Latin Papers.” 

. Mrs. M. L. D. Hitt, University of Louisville: “Some Aspects of the 
Work of Secretary of Extension of the Kentucky Classical Association.” 
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5. R. V. D. Macorrin, New York University: “The Educative Importance 
of Functional Content in Pre-Collegiate Latin.” 
Announcement of Committees. ! 
Statement of motions to be considered at the Business Session. 
Meeting of state vice-presidents. 


THURSDAY, 6:15 p.M. WarbD-BELMONT COLLEGE 


The members of the Association will be the guests of Ward-Belmont College 
at dinner. 

6. JosepH WELLS, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, the guest ' 
of the Association, will deliver an address. 

7. CHarLEs E. Lirrie, George Peabody College for Teachers, will deliver 
the presidential address. 


Fripay, 9:00 A.M. VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


8. Harriet DALE JoHNSON, Judson College, Marion, Alabama: “Some Polit- 
ical Pamphlets of the Late Republic.” ) 

9. H. W. Kamp, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas: “The Roman Odes 
of Horace: A Commentary from the Standpoint of Religion.” 

10. Cora R. Laupscuer, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College: “A New Ap- 
proach to the Authorship of the Culex and the Ciris.” 

11. Eucene S. McCartney, University of Michigan: “Ancient Methods of \ 
Signaling Surrender in Athletics and in War.” 

12. Puiuip Georce NeEserius, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Lou- , 
isiana: ““Menander’s Social Idealism.” 

At 12:30 the members of the Association will be the guests of Vanderbilt 
University at luncheon. 


— 


Fripay, 2:00 p.m. THE PARTHENON 
13. W. J. Barrie, University of Texas: “Recent Discoveries in Greek Sculp- 


—_— 


ture.” 
14. VERNON Coox, University of South Carolina: “Homer’s Winged Words.” 
15. J. Penrose HariAnp, University of North Carolina: “Helladic Civiliza- ’ 


tion or Prehistoric Greece.” 
16. J. O. Lorperc, Oberlin College: “Mobilizing Wealth in Athens.” 
17. AtFrED P. DoryaAHn, Northwestern University: “Aeschines’ Career on 
the Stage.” { 
At 4:00 the members of the Association will inspect the Parthenon; tea will be ) 
served. 
Fripay, 6:15 p.m. 
The members of the Association will be the guests of George Peabody College 
for Teachers at dinner. 
18. A. W. Mien, University of Mississippi: “Vergil’s Use of his Prede- 
cessors.” 
19. Louisa V. WALKER, University of Iowa: “Vergil’s Descriptive Art.” ) 
20. Epwarp K. Turner, Emory University: “What Hinders Telling the Truth 
with a Simile?” 








— 
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SATURDAY, 9:00 a.m. GrorcE PEABODY COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS 


Business Session. 

21. EuceENne TAvENNER, Washington University: “Canidia and Other Witches.” 

22. MartHaA W. OLIvENBAUM, West High School, Cleveland, Ohio: “Material 
for Illustrating Cicero.” 

23. JAMES STINCHCOMB, University of Pittsburgh: “The Younger Generation 
of the Ciceros.” 

24. CiypE Murrey, Northwestern University: “Commentary in the Initial 
Position in Greek and Latin Poetry.” 

25. Conference on Junior High-School Latin: FRANKLIN H. Potter, Univer- 

sity of lowa, presiding; Report of Special Committee by the Chairman, 

Mary VircINIA CLARKE, Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Mis- 

souri; Discussions by several members. 

12:30 the members of the Association will be the guests of Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity at luncheon. 


A 


o 


SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

26. MarcarEt TowNnsenD, Southwestern College, Memphis: “Lucretius, Our 
Contemporary.” 

27. FLORENCE H. Ropinson, Sweet Briar College: “Criteria for Dating Roman 
Portraiture.” 

28. CarriE A. Parsons, Peabody Demonstration School: “Standard Require- 
ments in Teaching Derivatives.” 

At 3:30 the members of the Association will be the guests of friends for an 
excursion to The Hermitage. 


INFORMATION 


Headquarters: The headquarters of the Classical Association for business 
purposes will be the Hermitage Hotel. 

Accommodations: Hotel reservations should be made early, inasmuch as the 
State Teachers Association of Tennessee will be held in Nashville on the 
same dates as the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
The following hotels are recommended: 

Hermitage Hotel, Capitol Square, single room with bath — $2.00-$4.00; 
double room with bath — $4.50-$7.00. 

Andrew Jackson Hotel, Capitol Square, single room with bath — $2.50 
and up; double room with bath $4.50 and up. 

Maxwell House, Fourth Avenue and Church Street, single room with 
bath — $2.00 and up; double room with bath — $3.50-$4.00. 

Sam Davis Hotel, Commerce Street and Seventh Avenue, single room 
with bath — $2.50; double room with bath — $4.00. 

Tulane Hotel, Church Street and Eighth Avenue, single room with bath — 
$2.00-$2.50; double room with bath — $3.50-$5.00. 

Savoy Hotel, Seventh Avenue near Church Street, single room with bath— 
$2.00-$2.50; double room with bath—$3.50-$4.50. 

Transportation: Railroads have granted reduced rates on the certificate plan, 
the details of which will be announced in the final program. 
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CICERO: A SKETCH 


By W. A. OLDFATHER 
University of Illinois 


IntRopuUcToRY Note: A few years ago the duty devolved upon me of trying 
to encourage a considerable group of undergraduate students, who were not 
trained in the classics and had no predilections in their favor, to read with a 
certain degree of appreciation selections from Cicero’s works in translation. I 
have given the lecture, slightly modified, a few times since; and last fall, a brief 
summary of it in print having come to the attention of one of the editors of 
this journal, I was requested to present it for publication. This is my apologia; 
it will explain, if not justify, the general form and contents. My lecture was 
originally written largely from memory and scattered notes, under the vivid 
impression of Horneffer’s admirable essay, and without learned apparatus; in 
preparing it some time later for publication, I have endeavored to make my 
quotations and references accurate, and in particular to ascribe to my predeces- 
sors what I specifically owed to them. In this I fear there will be some omis- 
sions, since for much of my material I cannot now recall, and know not how 
to determine, just where I found it first; therefore for any serious omissions 
in this respect I apologize sincerely. Very brief references by mere name and 
page are to the brilliant sketches by Th. Birt (Eine Rémische Literaturge- 
schichte, second ed., Marburg, 1909), J. W. Mackail (Latin Literature, 1895 
and 1923), and August Horneffer (“Cicero und die Gegenwart,” pp. 94-129, in 
Ernst und August Horneffer: Das Klassische Ideal, Leipzig, 1909). I have 
also been under repeated obligation to the classic work of Th. Zielinski (Cicero 
im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, third ed., Leipzig, 1912), as well as to G. Boissier 
(Cicero and his Friends, the English tr., third ed., London), E. G. Sihler (M. 
Tullius Cicero of Arpinum, New Haven, 1914), T. Petersson (Cicero, a Bi- 
ography, Berkeley, 1920), J. C. Rolfe (Cicero and his Influence, Boston, 1923), 
and Otto Plasberg (Cicero in seinen Werken und Briefen, Leipzig, 1926). 
E. Ciaceri’s spirited and elaborate biography (Cicerone e 1 suoi tempi, Milano- 
Roma-Napoli, Vol. I, 1926) reached me too late to be utilized for this paper. 


Cicero, as Zielinski has admirably observed,’ is one of those 
cultural personalities whose true biography really begins with the 
day of his bodily death; so inconsiderable, as viewed in the light 
of his influence, are even the varied and tragic circumstances of 
his personal fortune. And again he is, like Homer in Greek, a 

‘7.1. 
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kind of front gateway to Latin literature* — as the magnificent 
approach by way of the Straits of Gibraltar has well been called 
the front gate of Europe. For in Cicero as in Homer we find 
complete mastery of the instrument, ripeness and maturity, and 
the recognized right to teach as model and example. 

He is interesting also as being a figure about whom a flame of 
controversy has raged now for a century. A somewhat excessive 
admiration for his oratory, philosophy, and statesmanship was for 
a time, beginning conspicuously with Macaulay,’ Drumann* 
(1841-4), and De Quincey,’ in the forties of the last century, 
replaced by a markedly excessive depreciation, culminating per- 
haps in Mommsen’s bitter phrase,° that he was as statesman “ohne 
Einsicht, Ansicht und Absicht’”’ (without insight, idea, or pur- 
pose). Much of all this is true. I would not undertake at all 
hazards to defend Cicero’s political activities. Compared with 
such a clear-eyed man as Caesar, who burned with a “hard, gem- 
like flame,” Cicero’s torch flickers not a little. 

There have not been wanting ardent defenses of Cicero, which 
at times, and somewhat inadvisedly, confuse explanation with 
absolution, or resort to the unedifying tu quoque. Cicero may not, 
indeed, have been any worse than most men similarly placed, but 
in order to justify such adulation as he has received he ought to 
be far greater than “Moses and the Prophets.” It can hardly be 

2 Horneffer, 96. 

3 “Essay: Lord Bacon.” In Works, etc., ed. University Library Association, 
Philadelphia, 1898. Macaulay speaks of Cicero as one “whose whole soul was 
under the dominance of a girlish vanity and a craven fear”; and calls him “one 
most eloquent and accomplished trimmer” (Vol. XIV, p. 6). 

4 His severe criticism, which was never accepted by such men as Ritschl, 
Abeken, Teuffel, Schwabe, and Bernhardy, even in his own time, was long ago 
severely denounced by Friedrich Aly, “Cicero und Drumann,” Zeitschr. fiir das 
Gymunasialwesen, IL, (1896), 84-112; and a reaction had set in as far back as 
the eighties of the last century. Today there is no one, I presume, who would 
not regard it as in part, at least, overdone. 

5 “Cicero” (1842). In Collected Writings of T. De Quincey, London, 1896-7, 
Vol. VI, 179-224, a somewhat unsystematic but vehement diatribe. Years later 
(General Preface [1853], op. cit., I, 13) he reiterates his charge that Cicero 
was “most selfish and unpatriotic” and had been “bribed to a selfish course.” 

® Vol. III, 619 (tenth ed.) ; V, 504, in the English translation. 
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denied that the essential insincerity of the kind of oratory which 
was then best known and which he most practiced, an insincerity 
of which he was fully aware, left its mark here and there upon 
his whole life,? not merely as an advocate and statesman, but also 
as a writer and a man. It was inevitable, and it was right, that 
scholars three-quarters of a century ago, principally in Germany, 
but by no means exclusively there, at a time when men were fired 
with a consuming passion for philosophical truth, and sincerity in 
the search for it; when Franz Biicheler ran his hands through 
his hair and shouted in his excitement over — the weakening of 
vowels in unaccented syllables; when Mommsen*® in golden words 
defined the “strict philological method” as “simply the search for 
truth, which is unswervingly honest, shrinks before no pains in 
great things or in small, avoids no doubt, glosses over no gap 
either in the evidence or in one’s own knowledge, and is always 
ready to render an account to itself and to others” — that scholars 
with such ideals should have found Cicero in some respects want- 
ing; for, and be it honorably admitted at the outset, there is little 
enough in Cicero of precisely this, and almost nothing in any of 
the other Romans.® We, however, for whom that fierce zeal has 
slightly faded, are able to see other qualities — artistic, cultural, 
historical — which are also of value, if not of supreme value, 
qualities to which the eye of the zealot for truth and truth only 
is not always properly adjusted. 

sut we are not called upon to judge the statesman in Cicero, 
and after all this is a secondary consideration. “Since no human 





being,” as Asinius Pollio, a critic and younger acquaintance of 
Cicero, once said, “has attained perfect excellence, judgment must 
be based upon that side on which the larger portion of his life and 
character stands.” *° 

Now the side upon which the larger portion of Cicero stands is 
the side of the artist. The statesman in Cicero, although perhaps 

7 Boissier, 42 f. 

8 Nachruf auf Otto Jahn. 


® Bunsen: Egypt’s Place in Universal History, I (1848), pp. 152-58. 
10 Seneca Suas. vi. 24. 
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not actually and always contemptible, is after all unimportant, for 
his best is not in evidence here.** And his best is that he was a 
man of substantiai and comprehensive culture with an astounding 
gift of expression. His true fame lay not, as he himself fancied, 
in crushing the conspiracy of Catiline, or, as the next century 
thought, in having rivaled the oratory of Demosthenes in his own 
attacks upon Antony, or, as all secular and Christian antiquity 
down even to the nineteenth century felt, in having confuted athe- 
ism and established a sound standard of morals — no, it is not 
quite as orator pure and simple that he deserves to be ranked with 
Demosthenes, much less as moralist and philosopher with Plato, 
as men so long grouped these three,’’ but for an achievement in 
its way no less remarkable. Cicero in large measure helped to 
create “a language which remained for sixteen centuries the 
language of the civilized world, and used that language to create 
a style which nineteen centuries have not replaced, and in some 
respects have scarcely altered. He stands in prose, as Vergil in 
poetry, a bridge between the ancient and the modern world. Be- 
fore his time, Latin prose was, from a wide point of view, but one 
among many local ancient dialects. As it left his hands, it had 
become a universal language, one which had definitely superseded 
all others, Greek included, as the type of civilized expression.” 
Thus Mr. Mackail, sometime professor of poetry at Oxford.” 
He does not mean that Latin spread over the world just because 
Cicero spoke it; no, the Roman short sword and the Roman 
paved road had most to do with that fact. But he does mean that 
essentially without change — for aberrations were rare and incon- 
sequential — men for sixteen centuries tried to write prose in 
Ciceronian Latin; and for yet other centuries in modern lan- 
guages, especially French, but also English, and in its way, 
although with greater difficulties, German, men have felt that the 
standard of good prose was to write like Cicero. “His prose is 
practically that of the Western World,” continues Mr. Mackail; 
11 Horneffer, 104. 


12 Mackail, 62-63. 
13 P, 62. 
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“not only of his own and the next century, but of Lactantius and 
Augustine, of the mediaeval church, of the early and the late 
Renaissance, and even now when the Renaissance is a piece of 
past history — of the modern world to which the Renaissance 
was the prelude.”” Mr. Mackail ought surely to have mentioned 
also Jerome, whose influence upon style through his translations 
of the Old and New Testament yields scarcely even to that of 
Cicero himself. For Jerome was so ardent an admirer of Cicero 
that once, in a nightmare, after body and nerves had been ex- 
hausted by hard study and ascetic habits, he saw himself after 
death, at the Last Judgment, about to be cast into Hell on the 
charge of being more of a Ciceronian really than a Christian.”* 

Now this achievement of Cicero in the formation of the prose 
standards of the modern world stands without a parallel in the 
history of letters. It is worth while pausing a little to see what 
sort of man this was. 

Cicero sprang from a moderately well-to-do family in a small 
town near Rome. He early received an elaborate education in 
Greek literature and then devoted himself with the utmost energy 
to philosophy and Roman law. All his life he was a student, and 
as late as his fortieth year, while holding one of the very highest 
offices, that of praetor, and with a remarkably successful career 
as a lawyer and orator already behind him, he was at pains yet 
further to perfect under the best instructors his oratorical talents. 
Even as a man of sixty his intellectual energy knew no bounds, 
and he wrote more in the last three years of his life, of what has 
deserved to survive, than at any other period in his career. If, as 
Aristotle felt, the best criterion of a cultured man is the use to 
which he puts his leisure hours (Pol. 7.15), Cicero would have 
been almost his ideal, for he not only coined, he actually exempli- 
fied the saying that “he was never so busy as when at leisure.” 

At Rome in these early days he was marked as a slender and 
quiet young man, pale from much study, and somewhat self-con- 
scious in his movements. But he was not devoid of courage. 


14 Epist. 22.30. See the interesting discussion of this incident by Arthur 
Stanley Pease, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., L, (1919), 154-67. 
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When only twenty-six he startled men with an attack (of course 
by way of defending a client) upon one of the ruffian hangers-on 
of Sulla’s triumphant reaction. The speech is wonderfully fresh 
and cunningly composed with all the artifices of oratory. He 
warded off Sulla’s resentment by adulation so fulsome that every- 
one knew it could not be taken at face value, and, because not 
misleading, scarcely to be called insincere; he annihilated his con- 
temptible opponent and called upon the judges and senators to 
assert their freedom. The sensation was huge, but before long 
Cicero found it wise to retire to Athens and Rhodes for further 
study, whence he did not return until Sulla was dead.” 

In 70, at the age of thirty-six, Cicero’s great opportunity came. 
Verres, a typical political spoilsman of the senate, had misgov- 
erned Sicily, not in a way so very unusual at the time, but with 
a spectacular indifference to the tenderest feelings of the Greeks, 
who could part with almost anything more easily than their art 
treasures. At the instigation of Pompey, who was at this time 
aligned with the democratic party, and who was eager to have 
the senate’s maladministration of the province held up to scorn, 
and the senatorial courts, the only barrier to corruption in the 
Sullan constitution, thoroughly discredited, Cicero undertook the 
case. Foreseeing a legal trick of the defense whereby the trial 
would be protracted in such a way as to render conviction almost 
impossible, Cicero suddenly changed his plans, made a few brief 
remarks, submitted all his evidence at the first hearing — nine 
solid days it took the train of witnesses to file through the court 
— closed his case, and asked for a verdict. The defense caught 
unawares was overwhelmed. Verres was ruined, gave up, and 
went into exile. But Cicero could not let his preparations go for 
naught, and so completed and published in five great orations his 
whole attack. They were at once a telling political pamphlet and 
the culmination of his early career. Later on he produced some 
finer things in their way, but he never surpassed these, as Mr. 
Mackail remarks, “in richness and copiousness of style, ease and 
lucidity of exposition, and in power of dealing with large masses 


15 Following closely Birt’s brilliant characterization, pp. 61-62. 
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of material.” ** The best evidence of the power of this work is 
the fact, which my colleague, Professor H. V. Canter, has set 
forth in some detail,’* that Edmund Burke, perhaps the greatest 
orator of modern times, followed them at many points in the 
equally famous impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

Here comes the great change in Cicero’s career. Hitherto he 
had belonged to the Opposition; from now on he became a pillar 
of the established order. This change has of course been differ- 
ently regarded in ancient no less than in modern times. There 
are those who seem to regard opposition as a sort of end in itself, 
who find their ideal in Walt Whitman’s stirring injunction, “Obey 
little; resist much,” and who consequently seem unable to admit 
that a man who fights for an idea may cease fighting when he 
feels that he has won his case, or at all events has won so impor- 
tant a concession that henceforward he can best secure the final 
triumph of his cause by working with the established order. 
Cicero was an enthusiastic admirer of the great Scipionic ideal 
of the state as a balance of power — with the best elements of 
monarchy in strong but limited commands, of aristocracy in a 
senate or council of elder statesmen, guardian of traditions and 
dignified behavior, and of democracy in the assembly and the 
popular election of officials. He had fought against the constitu- 
tion of Sulla because it gave the senate too much power, but when 
many elements of that power were taken away nis best wish was 
to have a great man in a prominent station, the servant but also 
the guardian of the state, as the Scipios, and Pericles, had been, 
and he felt that he might best function as adviser to the great man 
and the public exponent of his enlightened policies, as the wise 
Laelius had stood by the side of the younger Scipio. The man for 
this exalted position he thought he had found in Pompey, and in 
the great oration on the Manilian Law he glorified Pompey in a 
way that few men have ever heard themselves glorified, and above 
all the greatness of the republic, in one of the most magnificent 
orations ever delivered. ‘The stately passage,” says Mr. Mac- 


16 P, 67. 
17 Crass. Journ. IX (1913-14), 199-211. 
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kail,’* “in which Italy and the provinces are called upon to bear 
witness to the deeds of Pompey breathes the very spirit of an 
imperial race. Throughout this and the other great speeches of 
the period ‘the Roman People’ is a phrase that keeps perpetually 
recurring” like a theme in a symphony. “As the eye glances down 
the page Consul Populi Romani, Imperium Populi Romani, For- 
tuna Populi Romani, glitter out of the voluminous periods with 
a splendor that hardly any other words could give.””, And Pom- 
pey went on with his imperial command to that series of adven- 
tures which brought him to his pinnacle of fame and then to his 
abyss. For Cicero’s colossus had after all feet of clay. But for 
better or for worse, and it was henceforward almost uninterrup- 
tedly for worse, Cicero was compromised with this most famous 
of the almost great. At first all seemed well. The people elected 
Cicero consul, and the senate, with the craftiness of old families, 
a novus homo though he was — 





took Cicero into their bosom 
and he was soon more royalist than the king. “A beautiful soul, 
was Cicero’s,”’ said Montesquieu, “except when it was weak.” One 
is reminded of the cynical remark as to what would happen if 
that he would 





Jesus appeared now in some old European state 
be invited out to dinner a few times by the best families and then 
kept quiet. 

As consul in Pompey’s absence Cicero had to face the danger- 
ous conspiracy of Catiline, leader of the anarchy, supported and 
abetted by Crassus and Caesar, then leaders of the so-called 
democracy. With admirable tact and the preservation of the forms 
of free government, Cicero, through an active secret service, 
frustrated one attempt after another and then, when he held all 
the trumps, turned upon Catiline before the senate an annihilating 
torrent of denunciation which is one of the most drastic perform- 
ances in history and literature. Catiline was unmasked and fled 
to his revolutionary army. In three other addresses of almost 
equal energy and oratorical effectiveness the once threatening 
situation was cleared up. And here let me pause and express an 
ineffectual lament that these orations against Catiline are read by 


18 Pp. 67-68. 
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most people at an age when they are about as able to appreciate 
them as a sucking dove might be expected to thrill to the organ 
tones of Milton’s Areopagitica. The great Greek and Roman 
classics were written by men for men; our present educational 
system, which is but the reflex of our present style of life, makes 
it necessary for them to be read mostly by children. If only grown 
men, in some Platonic miracle whereby philosophers were to 
become kings and kings philosophers, could once more be 
assembled to read the classics, they would never need a defender 
or an advocate. But this is only in passing. 

Cicero received ovations on the street, there were torches and 
lanterns, women upon the housetops. He was almost giddy with 
reputation, and he speaks of his immortality — as a statesman.”® 
He even invites Pompey to return to the Rome which he has saved 
for him and there to take up his abode; and bursting into poetry, 
in honor of his own consulship, non sine causa sed sine fine lauda- 
tum,”° he cries, “O happy Rome to be born again when I was 
consul!’ 

But the fall was not long delayed, and it was deep. His hope 
that by the power of the spoken word alone he could maintain a 
leading role in the state was shattered. He soon felt the weakness 
of the unarmed in the presence of soldiers. There were no 
political questions any more, only Machtfragen, as the Germans 
say. “Do you talk of legal rights to us,”’ said Pompey to the men 
of Messina, “when we have swords in our hands?” /nter arma 
silent leges is a sinister old Roman saying. The great men of 
action formed a triumvirate, and Cicero was first placed in pink 
cotton on a shelf, and then, when he refused to lie quiet there, 
delivered over to the vengeance of a fickle crowd, before which 
he had to go into exile. Of course he was later brought back, but 
he was never himself again. And soon the sky darkened for that 
terrible civil war which brought an end to the republic of his 
dreams. 

Caesar and Pompey gathered their forces for the final spring. 


19 Birt, 63. 
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Anarchy was all about and every man looked for a savior of 
together 





society. The senate rallied about one, and the people 
with the bankers — about the other. Cicero was in a pitiful 
quandary. Both men he knew to be in the wrong (regnandi con- 
tentio est **), though both at the last moment courted his favor, 
for the essential integrity of his character made each feel that a 
weighty moral judgment would be delivered for the side which 
Cicero finally embraced. In his perplexity he retired to the coun- 
try, but he could not escape decision. His business friends and 





advisers counseled him to go over to Caesar; his aristocratic 
acquaintances called upon him loudly to stand with the senate. 

Most men have felt Cicero ridiculous at this time. I find him 
only a man to be pitied. He realized very clearly most of the 
important facts in the case. In such sinister figures as Antony, 
Curio, Dolabella, the “infernal troop” ** about Caesar, Cicero 
could see nothing but political ruin and the breaking down of 
every ideal of culture and decency in behavior. On the other hand 
the cruel rage of Pompey and the exiled senators expressed itself 
in the openly threatened massacre of all their opponents, who 
were without any gainsaying in the majority, and worse than that 
in the decision to treat as open enemies even the neutrals —a 
stage beyond which the frenzied narrowness of even an exiled 
aristocrat can hardly go. 

In the success of either the republic was no more, and Cicero 
never abandoned his ideal of the republic, even when he seems to 
have been almost the only man left who believed in it; and he 
worked honestly and practically for its maintenance. Caesar he 
liked and admired, but he could not endure the majority of his 
associates and instruments. Pompey had grown uncongenial and 
was neither as an intellect nor as a will a match for Caesar, but 
the remnants of the upper classes of the republic were with him, 
and a republic without the upper classes would have been a hideous 
thing to Cicero. Finally he chose, and it was a choice which to 

21 Ad Att. x.7.1. 


22 Ad Att. ix. 18.2; the expression (véxuia) is the more striking as coming 
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my feeling almost completely vindicates the common reverence 
for Cicero. So long as it appeared doubtful which might win, 
Cicero could not make up his mind, but when he and most others 
became morally certain that Caesar was sure to conquer, he chose 
not Caesar but Pompey. He felt it to be peculiarly base, was in 
effect his explanation, to abandon his older friends, even though 
the right of their cause was very dubious, when it became pretty 
clear that they were going to be defeated. Now I insist that a 
decision so disinterested and so chivalrous, so quixotic if you will, 
as that must have the utmost weight in our judgment of a man. 
In the prevailing cowardice and time-service and treachery of 
men, the fickleness with which the failing cause is abandoned, and 
the cheerful glee with which most men mount the bandwagon and 
can be lined up for anything for which the skids are greased and 
they know it is slated to go through — for “most of us want to 
be in the boat with the best fisherman,” remarks Upton Sinclair, 
“even if we are there only as the poor fish” — Cicero’s motive 
and action are almost beyond praise. To Cicero first really 
belongs that fine line of Lucan in honor of the younger Cato: 
Victrix causa deis placuit sed victa Catont. 

With Caesar’s victory and solitary rule Cicero’s fate was fixed. 
The dictator urged him earnestly to take his old place in the 
senate, but Cicero had no heart for mummery. Caesar was no 
doubt right in thinking that with the old republican on his side 
his cause would win also honor and regularity. But Cicero used 
his freedom of speech only on rare occasions to speak in behalf 
of some old friend of his, to beg for pardon and recall from 
banishment. His political ideal was impossible now, and he knew 
it; and with this collapse of the external world came the severest 
personal trial in the atrocious treachery of his brother and the 
loss of his dearly beloved daughter. Nevertheless the last few 
months of enforced idleness under Caesar were his annus mira- 
bilis. Besides the essays on Glory and the Virtues now lost to us, 
he wrote On Moral Aims, Academic Discussions, Tusculan Dis- 
putations (Stoic answers to certain of the great moral trials of 
life), On the Nature of the Gods, On Divination, On Fate, On 
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Duty (all things considered, his greatest work), and those two 
amiable essays, De Senectute and De Amicitia. I know of no 
literary productivity in so short a time, on the part of any other 
man or even age, that is comparable with this for variety, extent, 
and high finish and merit. The history of culture has few periods 
so notable as these months of 45 and early 44 B.c. And when 
you remember that it was all done in the shadow of life’s failure 
and the rupture of the tenderest human ties, the achievement is 
almost miraculous. Seldom if ever has there been such a combina- 
tion of intellectual energy, memory, and exposition, with fluency, 
ease, and eloquence. 

Caesar’s death broke suddenly upon him. With the quick 
responsiveness of the Italian temperament he became all states- 
man again for a few months. He dreamed that the republic might 
yet be restored. Idealists listened to Cicero gladly, and even men 
of action wanted the prestige of his support. But by instinct and 
by theory he was soon led into conflict with the ruffan Antony, 
and the hostility soon passed the bounds where any reconciliation 
was possible. Whatever one thinks of earlier policies, every decent 
man will, I think, place himself here on Ciccro’s side. Fourteen 
vehement denunciations, the famous Philippics, were delivered * 
and published. But for the death of two consuls in and immedi- 
ately after a single battle, an incident known to have occurred, I 
believe but twice before in Roman history, and the abominable 
treachery of young Octavian, the later Emperor Augustus, An- 
tony would have been destroyed — but dis aliter visum. A new 
triumvirate was formed with forty legions at its back, and each 
of the three triumvirs was allowed to pick and choose the particu- 
lar persons whose throats he most wanted cut. In the midst of 
some aimless wandering that you could not properly call flight, 
Cicero was found and beheaded. It was no more than right that 
he should die in the darkest hour that republican Rome ever saw.** 
But the cause and the manner in which he died work an act of 
reconciliation, like the catastrophes of tragedy; they shed a kind 
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of afterglow athwart the clouded sky of his past life.** For, as 
with Charles the First, nothing in all his life so well became him 
as the manner in which he departed from it. Luther’s grave and 
kindly words sound here like a benediction: Cicero, ein weiser 
und fleissiger Mann, hat viel gelitten und getan. Ich hoffe, unser 
Herr Gott werde ihm und seines Gleichen gniidig sein.” 

He had outlived almost every other great man of the age. All 
had come to bloody death, and why should he be spared? There 
is a curse on an early Christian gravestone: ““May the man who 
disturbs this monument be the last of his own to perish” —a 
strange imprecation, which grows more terrible the longer one 
thinks of it. And so Cicero: the younger set, in so far as they 
had expressed themselves, were mostly of a kind from which the 
elder men turned away in disgust and apprehension, and what 
had not yet revealed itself only a prophet might know. He was 
alone in the world; the last of his kind. Men knew indeed that 
the republic was no more, but no doubt they never realized it to 
the full until the head and the hands of Cicero were nailed as 
trophies to the speakers’ platform in the Forum. The rest of the 
story of political liberty in the ancient world was silence. 

But his fame was secure. Even the cold-blooded hypocrite 
Augustus, who had sacrificed him to his own political ambitions, 
bestowed upon him a sincere tribute in his old age. We are told 
that as the aged emperor was visiting his daughter one day he 
surprised one of his grandsons reading a work of Cicero. The 
lad was alarmed, and thinking to escape censure tried to hide the 
book under his cloak. But the emperor took it away from him; 
he glanced at it first, and then as his eye caught a striking phrase 
he stood there a long time until he had read a large part of it 
himself, and finally handed back the roll with the simple words: 
“He was an eloquent and cultured man, my son, yes, eloquent and 
cultured, and he loved his country.” 

Let us look for a moment at the content of his work and the 
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literary form, for these are the two aspects in which his influence 
has been greatest. 

And first the form. It is impossible to give any impression of 
it in a single selection. As well try to learn about the ocean from 
a sample in a pint-pot. It has a stupendous wealth and richness 
of expression, it flows and rolls along like a great river, but it is 
generally fresh and sound, and not often mere words, words — 
such as other writers almost equally facile, perhaps, are apt to 
write. Like Herodotus and Homer he is best in deep draughts, 
not in minute portions, for it is in the broad expanse and the 
swing and go of his abundance that his effectiveness is most mani- 
fest. An oration of his read in sixty minutes, is, | assure you, a 
very different thing from what it becomes when spread out a 
spoonful at a time over thirty days. His oratory was not mere 
rhetorical trickery ; though it used all the devices of the virtuoso, 
it aimed at substantial ends and hardly ever failed to attain them.** 
And there is a singular kind of satisfaction, a sort of warmth and 
cheering opulence in the mere feeling of plenty—the full measure, 
pressed down and running over. It is like Emerson’s account of 
the little old woman from an interior factory town in New Eng- 
land, whose whole life had been spent in meagerness and skimp- 
ing, and who was so captivated with her first sight of the ocean; 
she was glad, she half apologetically explained, “‘for once in her 
life to see something that there was enough of!” 

His style is a complete artistic production, masterful in evenly 
constructed sentence building, in the rounding out of ideas and 
groups of ideas, in transitions, in antitheses, climactic effects, 
powerful repetitions, musical cadences. It flows powerful and 
steady, consistent, not in fits and starts and irregularity® like 
Emerson, or Carlyle, or Nietzsche. It avoided foreign words and 
questionable expressions even in his own tongue, and when new 
words were invented they were clearly needed, for nearly all have 
survived in common usage. It was seasoned with wit and salted 
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with drastic expression. It was equally effective in pathos, in 
irony, and in easy conversation.” 

Immediately after his death Cicero became the chief author 
read in schools, as well as studied in the rhetorical and oratorical 
exercises of mature men, and all subsequent antiquity learned its 
Latin and formed its style upon Cicero — Pagan and Christian. 
As already observed, the prose styles of every European language 
have been fashioned upon Cicero, and our whole form of expres- 
sion, its qualities of intellectuality and lucidity, its logic and order, 
are due to centuries of immediate contact with Latin prose — and 
that means, essentially since the Renaissance, when respectable 
vernacular prose began to appear, contact with Cicero.*° 

This is a painfully inadequate word upon his style, I know, but 
I must pass on to his content, its intellectual and spiritual tone. 
Now here we must admit at the outset that Cicero was no investi- 
gator, not a creator of philosophical or moral ideas. He never 
made false pretenses here. The striking words, dxéyoaqpa sunt, 
minore labore fiunt; verba tantum affero, quibus abundo,* though 
perhaps too modest for every aspect of his work, are, after all, 
not far wrong. It is as useless to try to find in Cicero what he 
never so much as claimed as it is to extol him for actions for 
which even he himself “could contrive no excuse.” ** He is one 
of those artists the manner of whose work, like that of landscape 
painters, for example, is vastly more important than the content.** 
His field of knowledge was not marked by any of his own dis- 
coveries, even his high moral aspirations were learned from the 
Greeks. “Learned,” I say, not “borrowed,” much less “stolen,” 
for he made them his own. Very few people have original ideas, 
far fewer than we often imagine. Most of us have merely for- 
gotten where our ideas originally came from and so imagine that 
we think in a novel way. But we can call our own that which we 
have understood and appropriated, incorporated, and live by 





£9 Closely following Birt’s brilliant characterization, pp. 66-67. 
80 Zielinski, 189-90. 
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honestly. And so of Cicero. He sincerely lived in this world of 
ideas which he had made his own,** and this fact made him, with 
his remarkable gift of expression, the greatest talent the world 
has ever known, as a popularizer of thought. As Taine* has well 
said apropos of Macaulay: “Thus, when great orators consent to 
write, they are the most powerful of writers; they make phil- 
osophy popular; they lift all minds a stage higher, and seem to 
magnify human intelligence. In the hands of Cicero, the dogmas of 
the Stoics and the dialectics of the Academics lose their prickles. 
The subtle Greek arguments become unified and easy; the hard 
problems of providence, immortality, highest good, become public 
property. Senators, men of business, lawyers, lovers of formulas 
and procedure, the massive and narrow intelligence of publicists, 
comprehend the deductions of Chrysippus; and the book De Of- 
fictis has made the morals of Panaetius popular.” 

The Humanism, Humanity, the Humane, that has been so 
much on all men’s lips the past few years, which we feel that we 
have learned from antiquity, is living in every line of Cicero. “It 
is precisely this Greek Humanism,” says Baron Bunsen,** “which, 
despite all his weaknesses, attaches us to Cicero and gives his 
writings such an unforgettable charm that even his philosophic 
works grow congenial. He believed in the Truth and he loved it 
for its own sake; he honored mankind, and it was his joy to look 
for everything that was of concern to men.” 

Take for illustration, in a narrow field, that of the mere study 
of the best literature, what a perfect expression Cicero gives to 
our feeling of joy thereat, in a brief oration in behalf of a poet 
Archias, who would have been totally unknown save that his 
desire to have Roman citizenship gave Cicero occasion to deliver 
in his behalf what has well been styled “one of the permanent 

34 Horneffer, 97. 

35 Hist. de la Litt. Angl., 11th ed., Vol., III, 4, p. 156 f.; Eng. tr. (1872), 
p. 414 (revised). I owe the reference to Zielinski, p. 363. 

36 At the end of a very brilliant passage from his Aecgyptens Stelle in der 
Weltgeschichte (1845-47), I, 194 ff. (in the English translation by C. C. Cottrell 
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glories of Roman literature.” ** The legal details are cleared out 
of the way in a few sentences, and “then the scholar,” the civilized 
man, “lets himself go. Among the many praises of literature 
which great men have delivered there is hardly one so perfect as 
this, some of the sentences have ever remained the abiding motto 
and blazon of literature itself,” as Mr. Mackail says.** ‘These be 
the studies that occupy our youth, delight our old age, adorn our 
prosperity, in adversity give us a refuge and a solace, charm us 
at home, and stand not in our way abroad; they pass the night 
with us, they accompany us on our travels and go with us to the 
retirement of country life.” And farther on: “Moral worth seeks 
no other reward for its labors and its perils than this reward of 
praise and renown; take that away, and what, oh judges, is there 
in this so tiny and so brief course of life, that we should weary 
ourselves in such great efforts withal? If the soul is to have no 
feeling in the future, and if it is to set as the limit for its every 
thought those regions wherein the space of life is circumscribed, 
it would assuredly not weary itself with such great strivings, nor 
torment itself with such cares and vigils, nor struggle so often as 
for its very existence.” “Strange words these,” continues Mr. 
Mackail,*® “to fall from the lips of a pleader in a dusty courtroom. 
‘Not after the style of the forum or the tribunal,’ says Cicero 
himself in the few words of graceful apology with which the 
speech ends. But, in truth, as he well knew, he was not speaking 
to the respectable gentlemen on the benches before him. He 


99 


addressed a larger audience; posterity and the civilized world.” 

He speaks often and always gracefully of the virtues of men, of 
the good, the noble; of righteousness, piety, and courage; of the 
worth and purpose of life — things that strike us now as almost 
platitudinous,*° ideas whose edges and corners have been knocked 
off by too much unskilful handling, and yet when caught in a 
happy expression, on the proper occasion, with the setting of a 
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sincere personality behind them, they have power, and are not 
mere dead phrases. Suddenly what one had taken for a sand-worn 
pebble is cut with fresh facets and sparkles as a diamond. I sup- 
pose the secret of Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal to the great American 
public was due in large measure to that fact which, originally 
phrased as a sneer, proved to be in the end a real truth, namely, 
that he had discovered for his countrymen the Ten Command- 
ments. We of Northern stock find it a little difficult to sympathize 
with the volcanic outpourings of passion which come so natur- 
ally to the southern European. We are mistrustful of the sincer- 
ity of that torrent of words with which an emotion spreads itself 
out and cools off.*? Because nothing very serious happens we are 
apt to think that nothing very sincere was meant. And, again, 
what is clear, we Northerners, accustomed to misty outlines and 
vague emotions, are apt to regard as superficial. Obscurity we 
feel to be somehow necessarily profound. Against this every one 
of the ancients would protest, and none more vigorously than the 
orators, and among them none more emphatically than Cicero. 

For Cicero was pre-eminently an orator, and oratory some have 
felt is almost an obsolete art. I used to incline toward that opinion 
myself, but I am no longer so sure, especially when I see that the 
two most influential figures in the world of our generation were 
the two greatest orators, great in different ways and with different 
technique, but masters of the art of effective public presentation of 
a case and the ability to stimulate enthusiasm by an appeal to the 
fund of common ideals among men. I refer to Wilson and Lenin. 
Oratory is the art of seeing the persuasive in everything, was the 
old Greek definition. As such, in contrast with the combative in 
everything, there can perhaps never be too much of it. Now what 
was an orator in Cicero’s sense? Perhaps I can do no better than 
to give the definition of Lamartine,*? an idolator almost of Cicero, 
and a notable orator himself: “Eloquence as we understand it, 
and as Cicero understands it, is not merely the art of speaking to 
men in a public place; it is the gift of strong feeline, correct 
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thinking, fullness of knowledge, splendor of imagination, power 
of expression; of communicating to other men, by written or 
spoken word, the idea, the sentiment, the conviction of truth, the 
admiration of the good, the love of uprightness, the enthusiasm 
of virtue, devotion to duty, heroism for one’s country, faith in 
immortality; which together make the soul honorable, the heart 
sensitive, the feelings just, reason sane, knowledge popular, imag- 
ination artistic, patriotism ardent, courage virile, liberty dear, 
philosophy pious, religion conformed to the loftiest idea of Divin- 
ity; in a word, which together make the individual good, the 
people great, humanity glorified.” 

Well, of course, that is rather a large order, and I should not 
dream of suggesting that Cicero filled it all with unequivocal suc- 
cess. If he had, there would not have been very much need of any 
one else’s concerning himself with the permanent well-being of 
mankind. But making all due allowances for the style of one 
modern Latin orator talking of an ancient Latin orator, and no 
doubt thinking a good bit of himself at the same time, there really 
is much of all this inherent in great and comprehensive oratory : 
indeed Cicero implies as much in practice and in theory, although 
perhaps even he would not have drawn quite so long a bow. Of 
Cicero it was largely true. His whole life’s activity was devoted 
to spreading abroad and inculcating in men’s minds those values 
which I should call moral in a broad sense. Though they sound 
old and often trite to us, they were once new, and it is in part 
Cicero’s perfect formulation of so many of them that has made 
them such well-worn ideas, for they have passed through the 
minds of very many men.** It is no small achievement to express 
a thing in such a happy way that men will use your formulation 
of it and yours alone so often that it becomes worn and common- 
place. 

Few men have ever exercised such direct influence. He was 
the idol of the pagan schools, where his name almost ceased to be 
that of a man and became a synonym for eloquence; where pro- 
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gress was measured by the degree to which one admired his 
works ;** where he was read daily and passages learned by heart.** 
No less ardent were the earlier Christian Fathers. Minucius Felix 
was saturated in him; Augustine was turned to God by him; 
Jerome felt that he had nearly lost his soul for him. Lactantius’ 
works are called by a contemporary epitomes of Cicero’s dia- 
logues. With Ambrose, Cicero was almost transmuted into Chris- 
tian terminology, and the moral system of the new religion is 
deeply indebted to him. Perhaps the best indication of the impor- 
tance of his rhetorical treatises is that even in the Dark Ages, 
when so many of his orations and of his philosophical works were 
lost, not a single one of them perished, and even an anonymous 
work survived because it became associated with his name. For 
Petrarch, Cicero was the living spring that watered his meadows, 
and “the Renaissance was primarily a revival of Cicero and only 
after him and thanks to him of the rest of antiquity.” *° Coper- 
nicus found first in Cicero the heliocentric idea (Acad. ii. 123) 
which started his own meditations, and it was pre-eminently 
Cicero who, by his own statement, taught Voltaire to think.* 
The Enlightenment was for Cicero the age of his great glory. 
Locke and Collins, Hume and Shaftesbury and Adam Smith were 
his apostles. He was almost the only one of whom Voltaire never 
spoke ill, but always with the highest adulation; and Frederick 
the Great took his works with him on his campaigns. In the 
Revolution Cicero was revered and followed by Mirabeau and the 
Girondists, as well as others, like Robespierre, whose administra- 
tion does him less credit. Our own American orators, Webster, 
Clay, Sumner, Phillips, and Choate, display his influence.** And 
Cardinal Newman wrote of him: “As for patterns of imitation, 
the only master of style I have ever had . . . is Cicero. I 
think I owe a great deal to him, and as far as I know to no one 
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else.”’ *® In all he has been, as Leonardo Bruni called him, Homo 
vere natus ad prodessendum hominibus.°° 

That common knowledge which exists among all Europeans, of 
rhetoric, oratory, mental and moral philosophy, was for many 
centuries derived more extensively from Cicero than from any 
other source whatsoever. And when the yet richer treasures of the 
Greek genius were finally disclosed and utilized, they served essen- 
tially but to reinforce or to extend the structure which was in its 
design and outline already familiar from the works of Cicero. 
He was in fact the most influential of all the world’s teachers 
through the written word, the greatest popularizer, in the good 
sense, of those things which can never become too popular, the 
arts of clear thinking, effective speaking, lucid writing. ‘What- 
ever flowed from the springs of Greek wisdom and Greek human- 
ity,” says Birt, “gathered for the Western World in Cicero as in 
a mighty reservoir and thence for all time to come flowed forth 
again to water the fields of the future, quietly, but to their very 
depths.” “For it is a better thing,’ as Caesar himself said of 
him, “to have extended so widely the limits of the Roman mind 
than the boundaries of their empire.” 
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MARTIAL, THE SUBURBANITE 


By A. R. BELLINGER 
Yale University 


In the first century of our era there was a town in Spain named 
Bilbilis, memorable as the birthplace of the poet Marcus Valerius 
Martial. Time has effaced all trace of it, but we can still form 
some idea of its essential characteristics, partly from our knowl- 
edge of its location, partly from the references of Martial himself. 
He speaks of it as “renowned for horses and arms,” not meaning 
that it was a town pre-eminent in war, but that fine Spanish horses 
were bred there and that it produced fine Spanish steel. Builbilis 
was principally a commercial town and doubtless owed whatever 
importance it had to that fact, for, despite the preservation of a 
few of the names of its townsfolk, we have no evidence that it 
was distinguished either for learning, culture, or the genius of its 
citizens. It is not likely, however, that the iron mines ever made 
a very strong appeal to Martial’s pride. The physical features of 
the place seem to have left a much deeper impression on him; the 
river Salo whose “thin unquiet stream”’ flowed by, the lofty moun- 
tains, and the snow. Man among men though he was, he never 
entirely forgot the joy of lands untilled nor lost among the archi- 
tectural splendors of Rome his memory of the rugged horizons of 
Spain. But without doubt his career was most deeply influenced 
by the accident of his native town’s position. Situated as it was 
on the great highway leading from Saragossa to Toledo, one of 
the arteries of the empire, it must have been full of the news of 
Rome. Soldiers and civil officials, the imperial post, gentlemen 
traveling for pleasure, merchants traveling for a livelihood, noble, 
commoner, and slave journeying to and from the metropolis must 
have paused at Bilbilis for business, for amusement, for a night's 
lodging or a change of horses. Spain, which had been hard 
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enough to conquer, appears to have been very easy to hold, once 
the conquest was made. To the poorer classes the security of 
imperial government was doubtless a vast relief from the effort 
of constant resistance, and the better educated and more powerful 
were adaptable enough to find Roman institutions and customs 
rather to their liking. Such a place as Bilbilis must have been 
well Romanized by this time. A great number of the townspeo- 
ple, to be sure, would have been unaffected; simple yokels to 
whose thought the great city was as foreign as it was to their 
experience. But the artisans and the tradespeople must have been 
keenly aware of the imperial city, and above them were the pro- 
vincial gentry, who were affected socially as well as materially — 
who listened greedily to the talk of fashions and manners in 
Rome and aped the metropolitan conventions with very little dis- 
crimination. In addition to these were the ambitious young men, 
of whom Martial was one, filled with romantic visions of the for- 
tunes to be won at Rome and with youthful confidence in their 
ability to win them. The splendor and extravagance of Nero were 
making their impression on the imagination of the world. It was 
the day when the best and the worst of the provinces turned alike 
to the city, that great market of virtue and vice. Martial had both 
for sale — his wit and his shamelessness, a pretty gift of verse 
and a passion for scandal. He had, moreover, received a rhetori- 
cal education better calculated to make him crave success than 
to help him win it. But it was only after long and trying experi- 
ence that he came to the rather ungenerous conclusion that his 
parents were fools to have given him literary training. In the 
days of his youth he undoubtedly felt that his abilities and culti- 
vation could receive their due only at Rome. So it was but nat- 
ural that he should be drawn, in his twenties, into the current and 
carried off to swell the crowd that sought honor and livelihood 
from the favor of the world’s masters. He took with him, be- 
sides his poetic talents, which were his own, a satiric bent, which 
was at least in part the product of his age, and a hearty dislike of 
work, which can scarcely be regarded as peculiar to any land 
or period. He took some additional characteristics of the Span- 
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iard which he never outgrew. By his own account he looked like 
a Spaniard, with black hair and stiff beard, and spoke like a Span- 
iard too. Spaniards were well enough received — the countrymen 
of Seneca had no occasion to be ashamed of their origin; but it is 
certain that Martial clung to his Spanish associations from affec- 
tion as well as from pride, and, while he was drawn deeper and 
deeper into the city’s life, he never got over his native love of the 
country. It is this remnant of provincialism about him that is his 
most likeable personal quality. It would have affected his fame 
very little if he had been as thoroughly urban as Juvenal, but it 
would have left his memory much less attractive. It is his wit 
that has made him famous and for which he will always be read 
chiefly, but it is interesting to recall his personality aside from 
that gift. 

In his books published at Rome there are many references to 
the country of his birth. He speaks of Celer, who had governed 
the province justly and well, with an admiration and gratitude ob- 
viously sincere. He congratulates his countryman, Licinianus, 
on his intended return, and dwells with affection and envy on the 
many familiar scenes and pastimes to which he is going ; and there 
is one poem in which he enumerates, with an amusing bravado, 
the Spanish names that are sweeter in his ears than the glorious 
names of Greece. He wrote, too, a poem on the plane tree that 
Julius Caesar planted at Cordova, which makes one wish that he 
had tried his hand at pastoral poetry more often: 

There is a house, and a most famous one, 

In Spain, where Guadalquivir’s waters run 

3y Cordova that loves her placid stream, 
Where western flocks with yellow fleeces gleam 
As though with living gold all overlaid. 

And there, the house embracing in its shade, 
Within the court an ancient plane tree stands. 
Caesar, with his unconquerable hands 
Planted the shoot when he was there a guest. 
The mighty tree, by such a master blessed, 
The glory of its planting plainly knows, 

So high it rears its head, so green it grows. 
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Often, when through deserted fields at night 

Pan puts a woodland nymph to startled flight, 
Beneath these boughs she hides, and often here 
The drunken Fauns have played, and sudden fear 
Has come at midnight on the silent house 

From music of the pipes. In gay carouse 

Here Bacchus too, scattering fragrant wine, 
Gladdens the massive tree with drink divine 
While on the grass the banquet wreaths are thrown — 
Roses so thick that no man knows his own. 

O darling of the gods, through Caesar’s name 
Thou fearst nor axe nor sacrilegious flame. 

Be glorious forever, noble tree! 

Not Pompey’s hand it was that planted thee. 


We can only conjecture what were Martial’s early attempts to 
make his fortune. It is possible that he made a half-hearted be- 
ginning at the law. At any rate, he speedily found out that afflu- 
ence did not come through a profession except to the few who 
supplemented genius with much more hard work than he had the 
patience to attempt. He became convinced that, if one had not 
the fortune to be brought up to a trade, the only roads to success 
were excessive flattery or excessive vice. He may have done an 
injustice to his time, but at least there were a great many who 
agreed with him, to judge by the numbers who chose one alterna- 
tive or the other. Martial himself would not rank as a puritan, 
but he did stick at the villainy by which many of his contempo- 
raries had become wealthy and notorious, so he decided to flatter 
his way to fortune. He found it was the more laborious method 
and the less lucrative. There were plenty of people who were glad 
to have him as a client, but very few who were ready to compen- 
sate him for his devotion. The client of that day was a very busy 
man, if we may take Martial’s word for it, and it is hard to see 
who could be better qualified to speak. The supposedly intelligent 
at Rome seem to have gone mad with the desire for getting things 
free. To do them justice, now that a man’s prosperity depended 
so much on the imperial favor and such a great part of the city’s 
business was done by imperial appointees, it was not overeasy to 
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make a living without remarkable abilities. But it seems as though 
a more laborious means of support and one less satisfying to a 
man’s self-respect could hardly have been found. The patron ex- 
acted the most menial and the most exhausting attendance on his 
whims. His clients must stand at his door in the morning to greet 
him until he chose to come out, they must accompany him any- 
where and everywhere in the city, they must submit to the imperti- 
nence of his slaves and freedmen, they must not presume to an 
opinion about anything until they knew his views. They were re- 
warded sometimes with invitations to dinner, sometimes with a 
very little money — niggardly hire masquerading as a gift. Yet 
Martial lived this professional beggar’s life for thirty-four years. 
He neglected no possible benefactor. It is quite likely that his 
compatriots were of some service to him, but, after the death of 
Seneca, the influence of such of the Spanish group as survived 
was gone. But Martial had already begun to bid for the emper- 
or’s favor, and it was partly with a view of attracting the imperial 
attention and partly, doubtless, to amuse himself and his friends 
that he began writing the epigrams which have made him immor- 
tal. One of these purposes was never fulfilledl to any extent. All 
the praises that the language allowed he lavished on one emperor 
after another, but the returns were very small indeed. His name 
certainly became well knéwn on the Palatine, but living in a room 
three flights up made an dld man of him, as he complained, while 
the prince remained impervious to hints and inattentive to out- 
right begging. However, it was immediately apparent that, if 
the emperor did not care to notice him, there were many who did. 
The success of his first book was such that he set about writing 
epigrams which should at least make him famous, if they brought 
him no money. They were exceedingly popular, for the excel- 
lent reason that they were written with a perfect knowledge of 
the popular taste. His facility was so great and his experience 
so broad that everyone could find something to take his fancy. 
Yet it must be confessed that the poet specialized in catering to 
a depraved love of gross scandal. He has reaped his reward. 
There is nothing deader than gossip a few hundred years old, 
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and the poems that made him most widely known and that most 
contributed to his fame at the time are now read only to be re- 
gretted, and we seek in the remainder reasons for thinking of 
him less hardly than he deserves. He bartered greatness for pop- 
ularity. One cannot but hope that his bargain satisfied him. He 
shows no signs of being dissatisfied except a regret that his writ- 
ings brought him no material advantage. What profit there was 
in books in those days went to the book-sellers ; the authors never 
thought of them as a source of revenue. So Martial is irritated 
at times by the thought that, though he is the most famous of 
poets, he is the least prosperous of men. Otherwise he regards 
his position with great complacency and evidently feels that he 
is entitled to put himself in a class with Catullus, to whom he 
confesses a great debt, but whose real glory never seems to have 
touched him. Somehow conceit does not seem possible in a man 
with so much humor, and we are driven to conclude that he could 
not distinguish between fame and notoriety, and that his single 
standard took no account of the permanent value of his works 
but only of their temporary popularity. From that point of view 
he had reason to congratulate himself, though it did not make his 
daily life the easier. 


He was not without his moments of rebellion against the whole 
scheme of his life. At one time he visited the cities of northern 
Italy and, charmed with their beauty, vowed that, if ever he was 
free to choose his place of retirement, he would go there to end 
his days. Indeed, on this occasion he seems to have intended to 
settle in Hither Gaul. His third book was published while he was 
there, and in it he gives his reasons for leaving Rome: 


Go on your way, my little book, to Rome, 

And, if perchance she asks you whence you come 
Or where I may be living, you can say 

“At Imola on the Aemilian Way.” 

Say, if she asks you what I left her for, 

“He couldn’t stand the toga any more.” 

I’ll come again—in case she should inquire — 
When I can make a living on the lyre. 


— 
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But this very book he introduces with a poem excusing its in- 
feriority on the ground that a book written in Gaul could not 
possibly be as good as one produced at Rome. Martial had be- 
come a thcrough metropolitan, and, tired of Rome as he might 
be, he could not stay away from her long. So back he came and 
took up again the old round. But things began to go better with 
him. He had acquired certain friends who were worth having 
for their own sake — Juvenal for one, Julius Martial for anoth- 
er. With the former he shared the lowest possible opinion of cur- 
rent literature in general and of many of their common acquaint- 
ances in particular, but he shared nothing more. One would think 
that between two satirists there would be rather too much acid 
for complete harmony, and these two had particular differences 
of belief and temperament which make their friendship one of 
those inexplicable things which it is useless to try to analyze be- 
cause the reason was one of personality, long since past the reach 
of analysis. With Julius, however, his relations are much easier 
to be understood. They complemented one another, with enough 
differences to make for interest and enough tastes in common to 
keep them congenial. When he was an old man and they were 
separated, Martial wrote him a curious estimate of their friend- 
ship. If it seems strangely cool, it is still a very refreshing con- 
trast to the blandishments he lavished on those from whom he 
had something to expect; and it is to his credit that, after a life 
that left him few illusions, he could have the candor to realize 
that there was one experience that had brought him more pleas- 
ure than pain. 

If I remember, thirty years and four 

We had together, Julius. They are o’er. 

The sweet was mixed with bitterness of heart, 
And yet the pleasure was the greater part. 

If we should mark our happy days with white 
And sad with black, they would be chiefly bright. 
If you would free yourself from certain woe 
And black despair of spirit never know, 

Care not too much for any friend —- you gain 
Much less of pleasure and much less of pain. 
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One of the things which served to swell the total of white was 
Julius’ possession of gardens in Rome. Although the city had so 
firm a hold on him, Martial had a constant craving for something 
to remind him of the country. It was this that made him so en- 
thusiastic over the estates of his friends, of which he has left 
some charming descriptions. It is noticeable that he seemed to 
enjoy them in proportion as they looked like real country — pure- 
ly formal gardens had little attraction for him. He speaks with 
enthusiasm of Faustinus’ villa as 

Not measured off with useless myrtle trees, 

Bare planes, and boxwood insipidities ; 

Not idle, stolen from the good broad fields, 
But glad of what true country wildness yields. 


Faustinus’ villa was at Baiae, with which we find Martial toler- 
ably familiar, as well as with Tibur — an indication of increasing 
prosperity. The life at these country resorts ought to have been 
an excellent subject for the satirist. Doubtless there was then as 
much sham and artificiality at such places as there has been ever 
since. One would like to have Martial’s pictures of Baiae to put 
alongside Smollett’s account of Bath. But there are no such epi- 
grams. Either the audience for which he wrote did not aspire 
to Baiae and so could not relish a satire on it, which seems highly 
improbable, or he saw nothing there to satirize, which is more im- 
probable still, or he went there to give himself a vacation not only 
from the heat of Rome but from his own activities, literary as 
well as social. At any rate he writes of Tibur and Baiae as of de- 
lightful places to go and get cool in summer and seems to have 
no interest in them beyond their natural beauty. 

But there was another spot which was more to him than any 
watering place. He had acquired a little farm near Nomentum, 
nobody knows how. It was neither large nor fertile. “Nothing 
grows on the farm but me,” he says, and, again: 


With starlings’ and with useless sparrows’ cries 
The field resounds, the finch about it flies ; 

The ploughman and the magpie say good-day ; 

On high the kite sails, waiting for his prey. 
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There was a house on the place, which seems to have been badly 
dilapidated. He does not boast much of his estate, but, for all 
that, it was the most important thing he had. “What I enjoy,” 
he said, “is nearness to the city and ease in getting away from it.” 
The little villa filled that need to perfection. ‘You ask me why 
I go out so often to my poor farm and mean house at Nomen- 
tum. There’s no place in the city for a poor man either to think 
or to rest. When I am tired out and want to sleep, I go to the 
farm.” He had found his proper place. There is no doubt that 
he was intended for a suburbanite. His ideas on the happy life 
he expressed in a poem to Julius: 


These are the things that make a life well led: 
Money, not worked for but inherited, 

A pleasant farm, a hearth that is your own, 
A quiet mind and law suits let alone, 

Little necessity to be well dressed, 

Vigor and health of body of the best, 

Prudent simplicity, congenial friends, 

Plain meals, such company as fortune sends, 
Evenings of gay but not unseemly sport, 

And sleep that makes the hours of darkness short, 
To wish for nothing that you have not here, 
And look for death with neither hope nor fear. 


Writing to Pronto and to Quintilian also he makes mention, 
among the chief joys of life, of owning one’s own small plot of 
ground. It cannot be pretended that his possession satisfied him 
as the Sabine farm did Horace. In the first place there was lack- 
ing that independent income of which he spoke with such engag- 
ing frankness. Then, too, the farm yielded very little, and, though 
it was the greatest benefit he received in Rome, it was not to be 
compared with the munificence of Augustan gifts. Martial al- 
ways felt himself rather injured that Maecenas had died before 
his time. That, he tells a friend, is why he does not write more 
and better. “Give me a Maecenas,” he says, “and I will be — 
well not a Vergil, but at least a Marsus.”’ There is indeed no tell- 
ing what direction his talents might have taken had he had the 
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leisure that he craved instead of being under the constant necessity 
of watching the difficulties and the unpleasantnesses of life. It is 
perfectly possible that he would have relapsed into silence and 
indolence, but with Martial the man there can be no doubt that 
such a life would have agreed to perfection. As it was, he came 
nearest to happiness — nearest to satisfying his personal desires 
— at the little farm at Nomentum, close enough to the city to go 
there as often as he chose, yet far enough away to give his coun- 
try-bred heart the pleasure of greenness. He had found that he 
could not be happy without a retreat from the city; it remained 
for him to prove conclusively that he could not be happy without 
access to it. 

After thirty-four years he went back to Spain. He made no 
secret of his reasons. He was weary of the metropolitan life. The 
strain of perpetual waiting on a patron in all the discomforts of 
a toga was too much for him in his declining years, and he hoped 
that, in the home of his childhood, he might find the peace that 
he had pursued in vain in Italy. It was not without some appre- 
hension that he went back. There were still old friends there, 
but he had a nervous fear that his townspeople might not appre- 
ciate him after all. Yet, in the main, he was full of happy anticipa- 
tion. His friend Flavus went back shortly before him, and Mar- 
tial looked to him to secure some comfortable retreat for his oc- 
cupation. The last poem of the tenth book contains both his greet- 
ing to his old friends and his commission to Flavus: 

Go little book, with Flavus take your way 

Far off across the sea. The waves are gay, 

The course is easy, and the fair winds blow 
That take you back to Spain and Tarraco. 
Then you shall see, five stages from the main, 
High Bilbilis and Salo once again. 

What shall you do then? Greet my friends — the few 
Whom thirty-four long years ago I knew. 

Pause not till you have seen them — then remind 
Our Flavus what it is I hope to find. 

Some pleasant, healthy, not too costly nook 

To fit your father’s fancy, little book. 


— ~ 
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It was all that he had hoped. ‘There was a certain Marcella, a 
lady of charm and culture, who bestowed on him an estate far 
better than anything he could have had at Rome. He had his own 
carriage. The familiar scenes intoxicated him, and he loved to 
compare the restfulness of it with the turmoil of the city. With 
what a sense of superiority he writes to Juvenal: 


Dear Juvenal, while you, with aimless feet 
Are strolling through the noisy, crowded street, 
I have come back to Bilbilis, you see, 

After these many winters. Think of me, 

A farmer, seeking, as I did of old, 
Bilbilis, proud with iron and with gold! 
Gigantic sleep is my most precious boon — 
Sometimes I don’t get up till afternoon! 
For now at last I have a full redress 

For over thirty years of sleeplessness. 
Togas are things we never, never wear: 
I take the nearest tunic from the chair. 


And yet the glamor of it would not last. He began to find it 
dull. The provincial gentry bored him, and he wept to find pa- 
trons and clients in Spain too. But it was the lack of his old audi- 
ences that saddened him most. He managed to write epigrams 
still, but he felt that they were not such as had once made him 
pre-eminent among wits, and he apologizes for them in an intro- 
ductory letter to his last book. “If there is anything enjoyable 
in my previous books,”’ he says, “it is owing to my audience.” 
He never went back to Rome, but he never outlived his longing 
for her. 

Alas, poor Martial! He had spent the best years of his life 
making himself Rome’s jester. He had given her all he had, 
and, when she had exhausted him, her only return was to leave 
him with the need of her that could not be satisfied. It may well 
be that it was to the imperial city that he wrote: 


There’s so much sweet and bitterness about you 
I cannot live with you, nor yet without you. 











HOMERIC LAUGHTER 
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What is Homeric laughter? The phrase is familiar enough, 
but to run the thing to its lair involves a merry chase. The dic- 
tionaries are singularly uncommunicative about its provenience 
and at odds about its connotation. It is clearly derived from the 
GoBeotos yéAws' which Homer uses twice to describe the amuse- 
ment of the gods at a comical scene and once to describe a gale of 
laughter aroused in the suitors of Penelope by the agency of a 
goddess.” The term, then, properly means inextinguishable or 
irrepressible mirth. It seems to have come into English from the 
German Homerisches Geliichter, which Meyers defines soviel wie 
schallendes, nicht enden wollendes Gelichter. But the German 
in its turn seems to derive the phrase from the French rire homér- 
ique, which goes back at least to the Memoirs de la Baronne 
d’Oberkirch (1780). The French phrase is defined as rire bru- 
yant et inextinguible.’ It seems, then, that the modern use of 
the term means a loud and long-continued burst of merriment. 

The Homeric phrase from which the expression derives is used 
only of laughter among the gods or aroused by divine agency. 
But Homeric laughter in its less specialized sense is by no means 
so confined. Homer gives us plenty of human laughter. A 
study of this should shed light on the sense of humor among the 
people of whom he wrote. Homeric laughter has other char- 
acteristics than heartiness and boisterousness and unquenchability. 
These it is the purpose of this paper to discover and set forth. 
I shall attempt to determine what occasions call forth laughter, 

1 Jliad i. 599; Odyssey viii. 326. 

2 Odyssey xx. 346. 

3 Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire. 
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and, in doubtful cases, I shall inquire what there is that is laugh- 
able in the situation. 

Neither //iad nor Odyssey contain much of what we might call 
healthy, happy laughter. ‘The sinister elements predominate 
heavily. One of these is scorn, aroused by a prophet’s warning * 
or by what is thought to be a beggar’s braggadocio °® or bluff. 
The giggling of the maidens in the palace of Odysseus was in- 
spired by scorn of the helpless beggar.° There is also cruel scorn 
of an opponent’s weakness, a laugh of exultation over a fallen foe.’ 
Such laughter has a basis that is perfectly intelligible and, to a 
considerable degree, justifiable. Laughter often comes with the 
relief from tension. When the peril of a struggle is at last ended 
by the collapse of the foe, when the excited energies find no 
further scope for their exercise, the warrior may express his relief 
and discharge his accumulated force in a burst of exultant or 
derisive laughter. 

There is also the laugh of sarcasm with which Antinous, the 
most irritating of Penelope’s precious suitors, greets young Telem- 
achus and congratulates him upon the sublimity of the elo- 
quence which he has just been pouring forth. There is the in- 
hospitable laugh of the suitors, who, in their abysmal meanness, 
try to irritate Telemachus by laughing at his humble guests.° 

Especially typical of Homer is the mirth aroused by physical 
deformity. This is pre-eminently the GoBeotos yéim> of the immor- 
tals, the unquenchable glee that will not down, the laughter that 
has usurped the specific title of Homeric. It is that which re- 
sounds through the courts of Olympus when the lame god He- 
phaestus hobbles among the assembled deities, playing cupbearer 
to their festal desires.*° There is the element of incongruous 
contrast, always amusing, as the gods compare the perfect grace 

4 Odyssey xx. 358. 

5 Tbid., xxi. 376. 

6 Odyssey xviii. 320; xx. 8. 

7 Iliad xxi. 408. 

8 Odyssey ii. 301. 


9 Tbid., xx. 374. 
10 J]jad i. 599. 
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and beauty of Hebe or Ganymede with the deformed specimen of 
divinity before their eyes. It is intensely Greek. In the 
Poetics’ Aristotle taught that the very essence of the ludicrous 
is a defect of some sort, some ugliness that does not go so far as 
to be painful. He probably means painful to the laugher. But 
such laughter is often cruel and gives intense pain to the unlucky 
object of the mirth. 

Equally cruel, but, as we have seen, psychologically better mo- 
tivated, is laughter at the discomfiture of an opponent. Paris, 
shooting from ambush, pins Diomed’s foot to the ground with an 
arrow and laughs at his foe’s agony, breaking out the while into 
those words of scornful triumph which mar for us so many of 
Homer’s battle pages.** Odysseus laughs at the blind agony of 
Polyphemus.** But this is not the whole story. It is not mere 
amusement at the pain of another. Odysseus had abundant rea- 
son to hate the monster who had devoured so many of his com- 
panions, and certainly the gratification of one’s hate has intensely 
amusing possibilities. But here certainly, as perhaps in the case 
of Paris, the laugh is due partly to satisfaction at the success of 
one’s manual skill or mental adroitness. 

The discomfiture, even of a friend, arouses mirth, unless the 
misfortune be of a very serious character. It breaks forth from 
the Greek army ** when Odysseus gives Thersites a good beating. 
If Thersites be considered, as Mahaffy would have him, a cham- 
pion of democracy, the first recorded Greek to dare stand forth 
and call in question the divine right of kings to do wrong,’* the 
meanness of the laughter with which his plebeian fellows greet his 
agonized writhings is enhanced. But Homer, the poet of aris- 
tocracy, gives quite another turn to the incident. He tells us 
that Thersites’ object was not a serious protest against the misuse 
of power, but was intended to get a laugh from the crowd."® From 

11 Chapter 5. 

12 [liad xi. 379. 

13 Odyssey ix. 412. 

14 [liad ii. 270. 


15 Social Life in Greece, p. 13. 
16 Jliad ii. 215. 
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this point of view, the amusement of the Greeks at his punish- 
ment loses some of its pusillanimity. He had tried to make sport 
by the discomfiture of his superior officer. He may fittingly him- 
self furnish it by the spectacle of his own grimaces under the tor- 
ture of his castigation. 

Quite a different matter is the ridiculous mishap of Ajax Oileus. 
Tripped by Athena, who wants his rival Odysseus to win the foot- 
race, he falls amid the offal of the cattle which had been slain at 
a place intersected by the racecourse. With mouth and nostrils 
full of the unsavory compound he arises and sputters forth the 
remark that the goddess certainly goes to strange extremes in 
favoring her protegé.'’ An incident like this goes far to justify 
the statement of Plato ** that the pleasure of the ludicrous may 
spring from the sight of another’s misfortune, the misfortune 
being, however, a kind of self-ignorance which is powerless to in- 
flict hurt. All the more spontaneous and better justified is the 
laughter if his misfortune could have been avoided by ordinary 
foresight. Better still, if some (not too great) moral fault lie at 
the root of his intellectual blindness. This is scarcely the case 
here. The incident itself, entirely apart from the character of 
the victim, is sufficiently comic to justify the mirth. I am be- 
coming convinced, further, that the ancient Greek found some- 
thing essentially comic in the athletic contest. 

The account of the misfortune of Ajax is broad but not ob- 
scene. ‘lo the obscene, however, the bard Demodocus descends 
in his description of the predicament into which the luckless Ares 
and Aphrodite were betrayed by their lawless desires. This is the 
second instance in Homer of the Gofeotos yéiws. He tells how the 
gods shouted with laughter at the spectacle of the guilty pair 
snared in flagrante delicto by the cunning and manual skill of the 
wronged husband. What Hephaestus thought of the matter is not 
so clear. In the manuscript reading he recognizes the ridiculous- 
ness of the situation, which he describes as foya yéAaota xai obv 
émetxtad, An easy emendation detaches the a from €gya and nega- 

17 Jliad xxiii. 782. 

18 Philebus 48-49. 
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tives the first adjective into ayéAaota, In the former case he 
would be thinking of the effect of the incident on the other gods, 
in the latter, he would be emphasizing the patent fact that for him 
it was no laughing matter. 

The Greek seems to have felt a large joy in watching a struggle. 
How else, unless there were some bodily or facial contortion, may 
we explain the laughter with which the Greeks greet Epeius’ 
throw of a ponderous mass?*® ‘The context gives no hint that 
they laughed in glee at the success of a popular contestant. That 
joy in watching a struggle, a joy which we Americans can well 
understand, was expressed with laughter more often than with us. 
Zeus himself laughs a joyous laugh in his heart to see the gods 
in angry battle met.*° These gods are usually a troublesome com- 
pany to handle, and it is not impossible that the love of seeing a 
fight, which the Greeks, who shared in this respect a common fail- 
ing of mankind, did not hesitate to ascribe to their chief deity, 
was enhanced by the prospect of seeing these recalcitrant under- 
lings box each other’s ears and black each other’s eyes, thus doing 
for him, vicariously, what he must often have been tempted to do 
for himself. Athena is not too prim and ladylike to suggest that 
the gods may derive great amusement by watching from their 
celestial vantage the battle of the frogs and mice.** All the more 
did that throng of big boys who made up the tale of Penelope's 
suitors express enthusiasm at the prospect of a fist fight, partic- 
ularly such a mill as that between Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, 
and the bulky man-mountain Irus, parasite and errand boy of the 
company. You see the glad surprise kindle in the eyes of An- 
tinous** when the possibility of such entertainment dawns upon 
him, and you hear the loud guffaw with which the other suitors 
greet the heaven-sent relief of their monotony. We want to 
laugh, ourselves, when Irus is knocked out and lies on the floor, 
drumming the earth with his heels. The wooers, Homer tells us, 

19 Jliad xxiii. 840. 

20 [liad xxi. 389. 


21 Batrachomyomachia 196. 
22 Odyssey xviii. 35 ff. 
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near died with laughter at the sight.** Yet, share as we may the 
mirth of the suitors, we must admit that there is an element of 
cruelty in it. 

Perhaps the most sinister, certainly the most weird and uncanny 
of ali Homeric laughs, is that of these same suitors in the grim 
scene where, struck with delirium by Pallas, 


Wide they stretched 
Their jaws with unspontaneous laughter loud. 
Their meat dripped blood ; tears filled their eyes and dire 
Presages of approaching woe their hearts.** 


This is the third instance of GoBeotos yéhws. 

Another laugh that does not indicate amusement, or, at any rate 
not amusement primarily, is described in the passage where Penel- 
ope, seated with her old attendant in her upper room, broached 
her plan to descend and show herself to the suitors.*® She intro- 
duced her intention with a burst of laughter which is described 
as dyoetov, “useless.”” This laughter is not easy to interpret. It 
has been interpreted as laughter with the lips closed.** It has 
been supposed to describe the attitude of Eurynome, who was all 
unconscious what Penelope was cogitating in her heart.*’ Is it 
to cover embarrassment at proposing an act that might well seem 
somewhat unladylike? Or is it anticipatory glee at the prospect 
of luring the suitors into giving her the valuable presents which 
she actually succeeds in obtaining from them? 

Still another laugh of Penelope is equally hard to interpret :** 


Then sneezed Telemachus with sudden force 
That all the palace rang: his mother laughed. 


A moment before she had been speaking of her sorrow at the 
wrongs inflicted by the suitors upon the house. Immediately 
after the sneeze she demands to see the stranger mendicant. The 


23 Tbid., 100. 

24 Odyssey xx. 6. 

25 Odyssey xviii. 163. 
26 Et. Mag. 182. 43. 

27 Ebeling s.v. 

28 Odyssey xvii. 541 f. 
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sneeze, of course, is a propitious omen. If only it might presage 
death to all those revelers! It seems to me to be the laugh that 
so often accompanies the relief from tension or stress. This is 
one element, doubtless, in the silent laugh of Odysseus, when, 
cowering beneath the Cyclops’ pet ram, he realizes by experience 
the delicious possibilities of his shrewd pseudonym of Noman.*® 
The same principle may aid in the interpretation of another 
puzzling laugh, that of Amphinomus,*’ who sees the suitors re- 
turning from their abortive attempt to ambush and slay Telem- 
achus. His words would give us to suppose that his pleasure 
arises from the fact that it turns out to be unnecessary to send a 
ship to inform the ambushing party that Telemachus has slipped 
by them and that further persistence in their murderous plan was 
vain. But it is doubtful if the matter is quite so simple. Am- 
phinomus was the best of the suitors, the most acceptable to Penel- 
ope, for he was just and wise. When Antinous proposed to 
search out Telemachus at once and kill him before he could call 
the people to a council, Amphinomus rises to oppose him and to 
urge that, before continuing their schemes against Telemachus, 
they should consult the oracle of Zeus.** If the oracle approves 
of the course proposed by Antinous, Amphinomus promises to aid 
it. Perhaps he would have done so, for it is clear that he con- 
sidered himself inextricably involved in the fortunes of the disor- 
derly company to which he had attached himself.** But he does 
not believe that the just gods will approve any such iniquity. And 
he carries the company with him. He had evidently been op- 
posed to the ambuscade and had dreaded its success. When he 
learned of its failure, he could scarcely afford to reveal the joy he 
felt. But when the problem of notifying the ambushing party is 
solved by their timely appearance in the harbor — a circumstance 
that none could now regret —his relief is such that it finds ex- 
pression in laughter. But it is largely relief at the failure of the 
attempt on the young man’s life, masked under the appearance of 





29 Odyssey ix. 412. 

30 Odyssey xvi. 354; cf. xx. 245 f. 
31 [bid., 394 ff. 
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relief that all had been spared the trouble of recalling the plotters. 
In other words, he seems to be covering his glee with, perhaps a 
false, certainly an inadequate, explanation. 

The merry laughter of children finds very little place in the 
Homeric poems, and that only incidentally. In a poem of war, 
like the /liad, we could scarcely expect it, except, perhaps, in one 
of the similes. In the Odyssey there is better opportunity for it, 
but the only reference to it is found in the remark of Telemachus 
that, while his mother is preparing to leave him and go to a new 
abode, he heedlessly laughs and trifles as though he were still a 
child.** The Hymn to Hermes gives us a child’s laugh, but it is 
the laugh of a divine child, and a very naughty one at that. 

Curiously enough, it is amid scenes of blood and war that we 
find the oniy wholly pleasant laughs of the Homeric poems, the 
only laughs which have no sinister or scornful taste about them. 
In that most touching of all Homer’s pictures, the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, they strike no alien or discordant note, 
but rather add to the poignant pathos of the situation. Hector 
stretches out his arms to clasp his boy in a farewell caress. But 
Astyanax shrinks back affrighted by the brazen helm and the 
horsehair plume. Father and mother laugh understandingly * and 
Hector lays the helmet aside, then takes his boy and dances him 
in his arms. At the close of the interview, Andromache receives 
the boy from his father and laughs through her tears as she clasps 
him to her breast. 

A frequent epithet of Aphrodite, @thoupedys, is translated 
“laughter-loving’”’ by most lexicons. Of course it is the smile, 


36 


rather than the laugh, that characterizes this Greek goddess. 
Her name is rather the Queen of Smiles. Physiologically, a smile 
is but the beginning of a laugh. But it does not necessarily imply 
the same mental process. Seth Low, once mayor of New York 
City, was unpopular because, as someone phrased it, there was no 
laughter behind his smile. 

83 Odyssey xxi. 105. 
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The smile belongs especially, though by no means exclusively, 
to the more cultivated classes. Odysseus says to Kumaeus ™ that, 
under the crazing influence of wine, even a sensible man will sing 
loudly and laugh softly and dance. In the Homeric poems, 
which reflect the life and feeling of an aristocracy, it is more 
frequent than the smile.** After all, the Homeric aristocracy is 
a pretty rough society. It lives very near the soil and smacks 
strongly of it. 

Smile and laugh naturally run more or less parallel. In fact 
they shade into each other.*® There is the smile over a fallen 
foe,*® which, lacking the psychological excuse of the laugh, may 
well be the more supercilious and irritating of the two. ‘There 
is the stern smile of Ajax as he goes into battle,** the curious half- 
smile of Hera in her anger, 

There dwelt indeed a smile on her lips, but not a ray 
Passed o’er her darkening brow,* 


the sardonic smile of anticipated vengeance, as that of Odysseus 
when he is hit by the ox-foot.** Telemachus in the hut of the 
swineherd, just after he has recognized his father, looks across at 
him and smiles at their delicious secret and at the news that the 
suitors are now aware that he has evaded their ambuscade.** 
And, a little later, Odysseus, at last in his own hall, though in a 
beggar’s guise, smiles *° while his son scolds his mother because 
she will not recognize in the uncouth figure before her the husband 
who had left her in his youth, twenty years before. Odysseus is 
smilingly undisturbed. He knows that he can establish his 
identity, and how. 


37 Odyssey xiv. 465. 

38 The proportion is 35:26. The Odyssey has more laughs than the J/liad 
(23:11); the Jliad has twice as many smiles as the Odyssey (14:7). The 
hymns have only one laugh but five smiles. 

89 For the laugh of Andromache as she clasps her child with tears a modern 
would certainly substitute a smile. 

40 [Iliad xxi. 434] x. 400. 

41 [liad vii. 212. 

42 Tliad xv. 101. 

43 Odyssey xx. 301. 

44 Odyssey xvi. 476. 

45 Odyssey xxiii. 111. 
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These are smiles of conscious superiority. In this respect the 
smile of Calypso may be compared with them. Odysseus hesi- 
tates to follow her advice and accept her help in fashioning a raft 
to carry him homeward, to another woman, over waters unknown. 
He demands that she swear that she will do him no harm. 


Calypso, beauteous goddess, smiled, 
And while she spake, stroking his cheek, replied: 
“Thou dost asperse me rudely,” etc.*° 


There is the smile that accompanies success. Antilochus walks 
off with his prize in his hands and a smile on his face.*’ Hera, 
craftily and by a skilfully concocted lie, has secured from Aphro- 
dite the magic cestus, with which she intends to inspire her lord 
with love for her person and distract his attention from certain 
important events which are about to transpire on the battlefield 
of Troy. As Aphrodite hands over the coveted charm, Hera 
smiles, and after her smile is over deposits the cestus in the folds 
of her garment.** 

Zeus smiles when Lady Hera, for once submissive, denies all 
complicity in the actions of Poseidon. ‘What couldn’t we do,” 
says he, “if you and I could always pull together like this!” 

The smile of Odysseus when, at the request of Telemachus, he 
grants Medon his life, may be, as Cowper makes it, a smile of 
complacency, but it cannot be dissociated from the rarely humor- 
ous picture of the suitors’ herald who mysteriously disappeared 
when the fight in the hall began. After the fight was over, Telem- 
achus declared his desire to save the life of one who had served 
him in his youth. At these words a newly stripped hide tucked 
under a big chair suddenly shows signs of life, and from it creeps 
forth who but Medon himself. He clasps the knees of Telem- 
achus and pleads for his life. Odysseus smiles, as well he might, 


50 


and grants the boon. 


46 Odyssey v. 180 f. 
47 Jliad xxiii. 786. 
48 Jliad xiv. 222 f. 
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Not a few of the smiles of the Odyssey are characterized by a 
considerable element of affection. In several cases a sort of 
formula is employed: wetdynoev . . . yetot té wiv xatéoeEe. This can 
mean only a caress. Athena playfully reproaches Odysseus for 
including her in his list of those to whom he felt called upon to 
tell his lying tales.°* Calypso affectionately upbraids him for his 
distrust of her motives,°’ and Menelaus with genuine, if not equal, 
affection approves the request of Telemachus for a guest gift such 
as he could use in a rugged island like Ithaca.°* In none of these 
passages is it easy to discover any scorn. 

There are three cases where Zeus is represented as a family 
man consoling his daughters. The wounded Aphrodite, object 
of the bitter scorn of Pallas and Hera, he calls to his side and 
with some show of kindness advises her to avoid the paths of 
warfare. He smiles as he says it, partly, perhaps, at the quaint 
conceit of Pallas that Aphrodite, while up to her old game of 
getting Greek ladies into mischief, has scratched her arm on a 
lady’s brooch, but fully as much because of his love for the golden 
Aphrodite.°* <A little later,°° he smiles at Pallas. He had ut- 
tered a stern decree forbidding any divine interference with the 
fighting and had emphasized it with the direst threats against any 
who should presume to disobey him. Pallas, promising to obey, 
pleads with him not to destroy the Greeks utterly. With a smile 
Zeus tells her not to worry and promises to grant her wish. This 
is clearly a smile of indulgence and affection for a favorite daugh- 
ter. Once again,” 
has torn the bow and quiver from the shoulders of Artemis and 


at the close of a burlesque scene in which Hera 


boxed her ears with them, we see the injured maiden-goddess 
seated on her father’s knee, while her ambrosial robe quivers with 
the violence of her sobs. Zeus draws her towards him and with 
a gentle laugh asks what deity has thus abused her. We have 


51 Odyssey xiii. 287 f. 
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just been chuckling at the opera bouffe picture of the conflicts of 
the gods. Zeus has been as much amused as we, and his hearty 
laughter has echoed among the heights of Olympus.*’ But, 
though Zeus still has before his eyes the comic picture of his 
daughter’s discomfiture, his laugh is predominantly one of af- 
fection. In fact the affair assumes a rather serious aspect for 
him. “Who was the aggressor?” he asks his daughter. Doesn't 
he know? None better, but does she? It transpires that she 
does, and the father of gods and the king of men is put in an 
embarrassing position. ‘‘Your wife,” says she, “from whom all 
jars and strife among the gods proceed.’’ What he intends to do 
about it we never know, for the poet immediately lets a conven- 
ient curtain fall upon the interview and changes the scene. 

And can we doubt that affection is the predominating element 
in the smile with which Hera receives from the hand of her son 
Hephaestus the cup of nectar?®* ‘The other gods see only the 
hobbling caricature of Ganymede or Hebe, and unquenchable 
laughter greets his efforts. But Hera sees in him her own boy, 
who was at the moment endeavoring to reconcile to her the angry 
Zeus, the boy whose very lameness, which made him ridiculous in 
the eyes of the others, has been the result of his brave attempt 
to defend her from her tyrannous lord, the boy who had just 
called her “mother mine” and had told her how dear she was to 
him. No, there is no amusement in her smile, only pure affection. 

And yet, when all is said, is it not significant that so many of 
these smiles of affection are accompanied or immediately preceded 
by some amusing incident or remark ? 

The only wholly pleasant laughs in the whole Homeric corpus 
are those of Hector and his wife at the actions and the beauty of 
their boy. The same passage contains an impeccable smile, that 
of Hector as he gazed in silence on his boy,*® cradled in his nurse’s 
bosom, while Andromache stands by with her face bathed in 
tears. 

57 Iliad xxi. 389. 

58 Jliad i. 595 f. 
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THE VALUE OF POST-GRADUATE STUDY’ 


By E. W. Detcamp 
Transylvania College 


Socrates, in the course of his last conversation with his disci- 
ples, as recorded by Plato in the Phaedo,’ declared that often he 
had had intimations in dreams that he should make music. He 
had imagined that this was only intended to exhort and encourage 
him in the study of philosophy, which had always been the pursuit 
of his life and was the noblest and best music. Thus the dream 
was merely bidding him do what he was already doing, in the 
same way that the competitor in a race is bidden by the spectators 
to run, when he is already running. 

When the program committee asked me to speak on the value 
of post-graduate study, I felt that they were assigning me a func- 
tion somewhat similar to that of this Socratic dream. I am to ex- 
hort and encourage you to know the value of that to which you 
have doubtless given serious thought. I am to cry run to many 
who already are running, or else have just paused a spell to get 
their second wind. Hence I am to essay the role, not of an educator 
who endeavors to lead you into new truth or to settle for you some 
debatable question, but rather of an exhorter who tries to persuade 
his hearers to put their convictions into practice. 

If in good exhorter style I were to choose a text for this homily, 
it would be the words of an ancient Hebrew prophet, who in a 
single illuminating sentence shows how he gained a sympathetic 
insight into the problems of his captive people: / sat where they 
sat. For surely there is no better way in which a teacher may pre- 
pare himself for a sympathetic approach to the problems of the 
classroom. You will at least permit me to present my message in 

1 Paper read before the Kentucky Classical Association, which met at Wes- 


leyan College, Winchester, Kentucky, November 4 and 5, 1927. 
260e, 61a, Jowett’s trans. 
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the customary tripartite division of orthodox homiletical proce- 
dure. 

Now in discussing the following three values of post-graduate 
study, I have in mind two things. First, | am thinking primarily 
of the Latin teacher in our public schools, and of his herculean 
task of making an ancient language and civilization have a vital, 
compelling interest for modern youth. Second, I am aware of the 
fact that the average teacher has only the summer session at his 
disposal in which to engage in the further acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Consequently my subject narrows itself to this very practical 
question : Of what value for the Latin teacher in the public school 
is post-graduate study in the summer sessions of colleges and 
universities ? 

I begin with the inspirational value that such work always has. 
If there are any teachers here who in the entire course of their 
teaching experience have never felt the bubbling fountain of their 
erstwhile enthusiasm gradually drying up, until at times only a 
trickling rill of quasi-fervor remains, this part of my message is 
not meant for them. But I suspect that most teachers in the course 
of their daily routine have now and then felt the meaning of 
Vergil’s haunting phrase, lacrimae rerum. 

Now this insidious attack upon our enthusiasm is twofold. First, 
there is the deadening effect of the daily grind. If it is a beginners’ 
class, we must become incessant drill masters, with qualities some- 
what similar to those of the proverbial hard-boiled sergeant. And 
then, after the most painstaking instruction and the simplest hay- 
foot, straw-foot methods, we find a goodly number of our awk- 
ward squad eternally out of step. One boy decides that he must 
concentrate all his vocal resources against the last syllable of each 
verb-form. So calling his signals in a barbarous jargon, he ham- 
mers continuously off-tackle with his d@mdbam’ ,dimdabdas’ ,amabat’. 
Another pupil thinks that the only fair way to treat the declensions 
is to choose endings for any given noun indiscriminately from all 
five. A third has never decided whether mood refers to the tense 
of a verb or the case of a pronoun. 

In the midst of all this grammatical and syntactical confusion, 
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the long-suffering pedagogue might be forgiven for exclaiming: 
O tempora, O mores! The principal sees this; the school board 
perceives it. Yet Latin lives. Lives, did I say? Why it even enters 
the schoolroom and is made a participant in the educational pro- 
gram. It notes and marks out with its declensions and conjuga- 
tions many an unwary student for failure. While I, brave teacher 
that I am, think I have acquitted myself creditably if I save a fair 
proportion of my awkward squad for the more deadly conflicts of 
the Gallic War. And in this // Penseroso mood, as he sits beneath 
the juniper tree of his own gloomy thoughts, this teacher may cry 
out: Cui bono? Cui bono? What's the use? What’s the use? He 
but re-echoes the feeling of that sixteenth-century German school- 
master, who in an original Greek poem descants on the misery of 
pedagogues. He begins his miserere chant with the doleful words: 


Struggle unendurable, mighty sorrow, 

Aye, the truth men say — labor ’tis, this teaching 
Stubborn youth the precepts of sacred writing, 
Precepts of grammar.® 


Or perchance it is a class in Caesar or Cicero that assails the 
teacher’s fortitude. Translations that are a fantastic combination 
of Latin syntax and English vocabulary fill the classroom with a 
kind of intellectual static through which the teacher tries to broad- 
cast a real appreciation of Latin literature. Was Professor Lane 
indulging merely in grotesque caricature, when he pictured how 
the average high-schocl pupil would translate the story of George 
Washington and his hatchet, had it been preserved for us in Latin? 

A certain father of a family to whom there was a sufficiently large 
farm, moreover a son in whom he especially rejoiced, gave this one 
for a gift on his birthday a little ax. He exhorted him greatly to use 
the weapon with the greatest care, lest it might be for a detriment to 
himself. The youth promised himself to be about to obey. When it 
was necessary for that one, on account of business, to seek a certain 
walled town, situated not far, this one, the ax having been hastily 
seized, departs into the garden, about to cut down each most flourish- 
ing cherry tree. That one, his home having been resought, inflamed 


8 Cf. Classical Weekly, XI, 42, 43. 
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with wrath, the servants being called together, asked who might have 
been the author of this so much slaughter. All were denying, when 
this one, running up to that one, “Truly, by Hercules,” said he, “O, 
my father, I am unable to lie: I myself cut down the tree with that 
little ax which thou gavest me for a present.” 

But I said this assault on our enthusiasm is twofold. Not only 
are these foes within, but more deadly foes assail us without. 
Would-be educators everywhere are telling our constituency that 
it is utter folly to shut up fair youth in this valley of dry bones, 
where the only conceivable value is the stoical fortitude some stu- 
dents succeed in developing. Now the teacher who can steer his 
pedagogical bark between that Scylla of indifferent mediocrity and 
this Charybdis of hostile criticism without losing his nerve and 
making shipwreck of his enthusiasm is in the good old classic 
phrase a rara avis. 

To the teacher whose zeal has been sorely tried by these enemies 
of the classroom a summer’s work in post-graduate study is as 
draughts from the Pierian Spring. The lectures of the classroom, 
the daily assignments, the opportunity to browse among the val- 
uable books of an adequate library —these things bring back 
once more the flood tide of his enthusiastic interest in Latin. 
And his association with scores of teachers from various states 
reveals to him the heartening fact that there are many who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal. 

In the second place, there is the value of summer study in help- 
ing the teacher to determine the best ways of presenting his sub- 
ject. I hesitate to say much on the subject of method. To start 
with, the endless debates in recent years about the grammar-trans- 
lation method, the inductive method, the direct method, the so- 
cialized recitation, justify somewhat this aversion. But my real 
reason is most forcefully put in the words of Professor Bennett: 

Teaching is not the application of a method, but, as Quintilian re- 
minds us, it is constant adaptation to the problem momentarily in 
hand. It is the very reverse of anything and everything mechanical. 
It therefore does not submit to the definite formulation of a method 
capable of general application. The two essentials of the teacher are a 
knowledge of his subject, and skill in momentary adaptation. Accord- 
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ingly, when I note the prodigious emphasis often laid upon “method” 
in preparation for the profession of teaching, I feel warranted in say- 
ing that such emphasis is of doubtful wisdom, since it involves the 
assumption that knowledge is of less account than method, and that 
method either necessarily carries with it capacity for the skilful adapt- 
ation requisite in teaching or is even superior to it.* 

Thus Professor Bennett warns us against emphasizing method 
excessively. The warning is certainly needed. In this day when 
teacher-training courses are almost the size qua non of every 
curriculum, and when there is a natural tendency to subordinate 
real scholarship and thorough knowledge of a subject to the mere 
technique of teaching, there is supreme need that we face the 
things which after all are most fundamental. 

But when everything possible has been said to the contrary, it 
is still an undeniable fact that method does play an important 
part in the successful presentation of any subject. The student 
who in a moment of sullen resentment wrote on the fly-leaf of his 
textbook : 

Latin is a dead language, 
As dead as it can be, 

It killed the ancient Romans, 
And now it’s killing me, 


I say, the student who voiced those sepulchral mutterings may 
with a grim, though unconscious, irony have been in reality writ- 
ing the obituary notice of his Latin teacher. It is so easy to get 
into a pedagogical rut. As easy as the descent to Avernus. And, 
as one writer reminds us, the difference between a groove and a 
grave is merely a matter of depth. To change slightly a statement 
of Henry Van Dyke: We sometimes forget that the function of a 
teacher “is not to keep on doing the same thing forever in the 
same way, but to improve the way as often as may be necessary 
to keep on accomplishing the same thing.” 

In this day, when the results of the Classical Investigation are 
changing considerably the type of textbooks and the methods for 
teaching Latin, it is inexcusable for any teacher to be unacquaint- 
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ed with the situation. One may, of course, reject all these modern 
methods of solving our problems, but such rejection should be 
the result of studied conviction, and not the accident of compla- 
cent ignorance. Every teacher should be thoroughly convinced of 
the valid objectives attainable through the study of Latin. He 
should likewise have a setttled conviction as to the best content for 
the high-school course. Finally he should be convinced of the 
method or methods whereby he can most successfully achieve the 
desired results. Of course, a teacher may acquire the requisite 
skill through his own extensive reading, and through daily prac- 
tice upon his own classes. To my mind, however, a much better 
way is for him to make a thorough study of all the problems con- 
skilled direction of 


oe 


nected with the teaching of Latin under the 
one who is both a successful teacher and an accomplished scholar.” 
Such courses are being offered by all the larger institutions as a 
part of their summer curricula. 

Finally I come to the cultural value of post-graduate study. It 
is here that we find its greatest merit. Ceaseless talk about methods 
and classroom devices will not lead to the fulfillment of our su- 
preme purpose. In fact we cannot hope to make very effective use 
of any method unless there is adequate knowledge to which it may 
be applied. Without this the Latin teacher is like the pianist with 
a limitless technique but with nothing in his soul to interpret. Our 
job is to teach, not merely to hear lessons. And we are to teach, 
not a subject, but a pupil. What is the purpose of such teaching? 
Professor Laurie, of the University of Edinburgh, penetrated to 
the heart of the matter when he declared: 

The study of Latin, especially in its later stages, when it is accom- 
panied by the study of the life, art, and literature of Rome, has a re- 
markable influence on the tone of thought and character. It has influ- 
ence by connecting us in a living way with what seems, but truly is 
not, a dead past, and thereby expanding our intellectual and moral 
sympathies so as to embrace that past as part of our own life. It 
makes us members of a larger human society. Modern contemporary 
language and life are too near to our own to have this cultivating in- 
fluence to the same extent, and do not teach us to see things in a true 
perspective ; they may be said to broaden our lives, but they do not 
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lengthen them. Neither Hindu nor the Chinese language and life 
would serve, because they are not our past. The ancient life, by thus 
stimulating the historical imagination and carrying it out of the pres- 
ent, tends to give balance of mind, checks sciolism of opinion and 
crudeness of judgment based on a narrow induction of things which, 
as being cluse at hand, are apt to assume undue importance. The true 
humanity of the growing boy is thus deepened and strengthened.° 
As Dr. Showerman insisted years ago in the CLAssical, Jour- 
NAL, there are three tasks that confront the teacher of Latin. 
First, he must communicate a knowledge of the Latin language. 
This task is more or less mechanical. It deals with vocabulary, 
forms, and syntax. Second, he must interpret the literature of the 
various authors. He must teach his classes to appreciate the 
“artistic form and rich content” of the work under consideration, 
and to express such appreciation by “exact and tasteful rendering 
into English.” Third, he must impart the spirit of Roman civiliza- 
tion. This final task is the most spiritual. “It comprehends the 
others, and includes further that general understanding of a civil- 
ization foreign in space, race, and time, which is so large an ele- 
ment in our appreciation of history and the meaning of life.” ° 
Two types of courses are offered in summer curricula that will 
give the teacher the necessary breadth and culture for the most 
effective service. In the first place, there are the general reading 
courses that lift the vision to far horizons. Distressing to me is the 
fact that teacher-training courses in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, 
necessary though they may be, attract many times more students 
than the more general courses of study. Yet, to choose but one 
example, Plautus gives us a closer approach to everyday Latin, 
and helps us more in explaining numerous constructions, which in 
their later stereotyped forms would often be inexplicable without 
the aid given by this Latin of an earlier and more plastic period. 
Besides these general reading courses, there are those semi- 
technical and technical subjects that help so vitally in the inter- 
pretation of Roman life and literature. I can do little more than 
catalogue the most helpful: Latin Literature in translation, as it 


5 Quoted by J. B. Game in Teaching High-School Latin, ed. 1925, p. 6 f. 
6 CLASSICAL JouRNAL, III, 268. 
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traces the archaic period, the golden age, and the gradual decline 
of Rome’s literary genius; Roman Public and Private Life, with 
their insight into political and social conditions; Epigraphy, with 
the illuminating facts disclosed in countless inscriptions; Palae- 
ography, with its fascinating story of the various scripts, the his- 
tory of writing, and the transmission of manuscripts; Roman Re- 
ligion, with the revealing insight it gives into the character of this 
stern people of destiny. No classroom will ever be dull whose 
teacher has secured an intimate acquaintance with the Roman 
people through such subjects as I have just mentioned. 

In closing this catalogue of subjects vital for the general knowl- 
edge and culture of the teacher, may I be rash enough to include 
a study of the Greek language? I have in mind the fact which Dr. 
Smyth so well put in an address to the New York Classical Club 
in 1910: 

You teachers of Latin have put upon your shoulders the increasing 
responsibility of expounding ancient thought and ancient life, not 
merely Latin thought and Latin life... You ... have the task, and 
the delight, of interpreting the fair things of the Greek spirit through 
Roman literature, which is pervaded in so large a degree by that 
spirit... Captive Greece ipsius victoriae victor gave the breath of life 
to Roman literature. Your instruction should give life to that fact.’ 

Inspiration, technique, culture — this trinity of values for post- 
graduate study makes such work not only highly desirable but 
absolutely essential for the thoroughly equipped teacher of the 
classics. If these informal remarks have at all helped to make more 
real to any teacher the need of a fuller preparation, I have but 
one closing exhortation. It is couched in the words of Tennyson: 


Down to the haven, 

Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam. 


7 Classical Weekly, IV, 158. 











Hotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.] 


ON SPARING THE VANQUISHED (AENEID VI. 853) 


In Aeneid vi. 851-3 Vergil characterizes briefly, and as forcefully 
as briefly, the national genius of the Romans: 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Hae tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


These ideas are by no means original with Vergil. No alert Roman 
of the Augustan age could have failed to hear and read them many 
times. I doubt not that they were expressed frequently in the deliber- 
ations of the senate and before public gatherings. Nor were they 
unknown to foreigners. The Roman senate in 173 B.c. restored the 
vanquished Ligures to their homes, basing their action on the prin- 
ciple that claram victoriam vincendo pugnantis, non saeviendo in 
adflictos fieri (Livy xlii. 8. 8). The Aetolians, in addressing their 
allies in 197 B.c., reminded them of the Roman vetustissimus mos 
victis parcendi (Livy xxxiil. 12. 7). 

The good results of the policy of clemency are shown by the fol- 
lowing generalization: Ex insolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna sit, 
inpotentes lactitiae insanire; populo Romano usitata ac prope iam 
obsoleta ex victoria gaudia esse, ac plus paene parcendo victis quam 
vincendo imperium auxisse (Livy xxx. 42. 17). The idea at the end 
of this quotation is carried a little farther by Rutilius Namatianus, 
De Reditu Suo i. 64-66: 


Profuit invitis, te [Roma] dominante, capi 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 
For their kindness to the conquered the Romans deserve credit, 
then, not so much because they were kind-hearted as because they 
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were shrewd enough to see that kindness aided their own selfish 
(i.e., imperialistic) interests. Even in taking their revenge upon the 
Capuans, who had bet on the wrong horse in the conflict with Han- 
nibal, they kept this very material consideration in mind: Severe et 
celeriter in maxime noxios animadversum; multitudo civium dissi- 
pata in nullam spem reditus; non saevitum incendiis ruinisque in 
tecta innoxia murosque, et cum emolumento quaesita etiam apud 
socios lenitatis species incolumitate urbis nobilissimae opulentissimae- 
que, cuius ruinis omnis Campania, omnes qui Campaniam circa accol- 
unt populi ingemuissent (Livy xxvi. 16. 12-13). 

The cool, calculating nature of Roman mercy is nowhere better 
shown than in a passage from Tacitus (Agricola xx. 2); atque ubi 
satis terruerat, parcendo rursus invitamenta pacis ostentare. 

An occasional Roman feared that moderation might be carried too 
far, as did the ambassador L. Furius Purpurio in speaking before 
an assembly of Aetolians in 200 B.c.: Magis illud est periculum, ne 
nimis facile victis ignoscendo plures ob id ipsum ad experiendam 
adversus nos fortunam belli incitemus (Livy xxi. 31. 16). There was 
some basis for such a fear. The Aetolians themselves in 191 B.c. 
decided to submit to the Romans in order to insure their personal 
safety for the time being, but they cherished the idea of taking 
advantage later on of any favorable turn of fortune (Livy xxxvi. 
27.8). 

The lines quoted from Vergil are effective, therefore, because they 
catch and reflect the spirit of Roman power and imperialism rather 
than because of any special graces of style or diction. Parce victis 
seems to have been almost as much a part of Roman policy as Divide 
et impera. 

Eucene S. McCartNry 
University OF MICHIGAN 


ATTIC LAND RENTS BEFORE SOLON 


We have two statements of the land rents paid under the legisla- 
tion of Draco, as follows: Plutarch Solon 13: &yemoyouv Exta tov 
yivougvev tehodvtes ExtHUdOLOL TOOGAYyOOEVOUEVOL, “They worked the 
fields, paying one-sixth of the produce, hence were called sixth- 
parters.”” Athenian Constitution of Aristotle ii. 2: éxahotvto mehdtat 
zal ExTYMOOOL, ATA TAUTHY YAO Ti Liobwoty ioyaCovto THY azoVoIwy 
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ayoovs, xal ei py tas pwiodwoets anodido0iev, Gywymor xal aitol xal 
oi aaides Eyiyvovto, “They were called dependents and sixth-parters, 
for at that rental they worked the fields of the rich, and if they failed 
to pay that sum they and their children were liable to bondage.” 

It takes a considerable forcing to make this passage in Aristotle 
mean anything different from the one in Plutarch. 

Until the recovery of this work by Aristotle there was great uncer- 
tainty as to the meaning of the word “sixth-parters”; Boeckh in his 
first edition of the Staatshaushaltung der Athener said this must 
mean that the tenant paid one-sixth of the produce and kept five- 
sixths for himself. Schoemann in his De comitiis Athen. argued 
that it meant just the reverse, that the tenant gave five-sixths and 
kept but one-sixth, and he made so strong a case that Boeckh was con- 
vinced and changed the passage in the next edition of his great work 
in conformity with the views of Schoemann. Busolt accepts this view 
in his treatment of Greek official life, Mueller, Handbuch, VI, 1, 
136. Professor Calhoun in his Business Life of Ancient Athens 
accepts without hesitation this interpretation of the meaning of the 
“sixth-parters.” 

By an odd turn of fate Lipsius in his revision of Schoemann, 
Alterthuemer, p. 337, rejects the arguments which Schoemann had 
made current and says: “There can be no doubt now, since we have 
the definite statement of Aristotle, that Schoemann was wrong in his 
assertion that the ‘sixth-parters’ paid five-sixths of their produce to 
the landlord or creditor.” 

The four following reasons convince me that the “sixth-parters” 
were so called because they paid one-sixth of their produce, and not 
five-sixths : 

1. The definite statement of Plutarch and the not so definite state- 
ment of Aristotle; but even in Aristotle the words are hardly cap- 
able of different interpretation. 

2. The soil of Attica, with rare exceptions, is thin, rocky, and 
unproductive. The small farms which such a tenant would be able 
to rent would not have kept him and his family alive if he had been 
obliged to deliver five-sixths of his produce. These men had families, 
since the liability of his children to slavery is mentioned. 

3. Rents are always conservative, and the tenant rarely is able to 
do more than just to make a living; but in the next generation the 
tenant paid but ten per cent of his crops, and it may be that this was 
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under pressure reduced to five (Calhoun, page 29). The reforms of 
Solon were disappointing to both rich and poor, but if he changed 
the rent from 83 per cent to anything approaching the ten per cent 
first current under Pisistratus, he would have seemed to have confis- 
cated the land, and this would have been far more radical than any 
of the changes for which he is famous; but a change from 16?2/, 
per cent to something approaching the ten per cent of Pisistratus 
seems exactly in keeping with the sensible and conservative ideas of 
that legislator. No country in a few years could easily slip from a 
rental of 83 per cent to ten or five. Such a change would be too rad- 
ical and impossible in Greece. 

4, Similar compounds of numerals ending in -ywooos mean the 
part given, not the part kept: e.g., Plato Laws 956 C, tO meumnudotov 
axotivétw. Laws 924 A, 10 dexatynudoiov &Eckduevoc Swortodw. 

We know from Cato, De Agri Cultura 136, that in some of the 
most fertile regions of Italy even higher rents than five-sixths of the 
produce were paid, but the unfruitful lands of Attica presented a 
different picture. Joseph when he secured control of many of the 
best farms of Egypt fixed the rental at one-fifth of the produce. 
Diodorus says that an extremely fertile island lay off from Arabia, 
that the best land in it belonged to the king, and that the Panchae- 
ans farmed it and paid to the king one-tenth of the produce (v. 42). 
We know that the tenth was a very common Roman as well as Greek 
rental. The fruitful regions of northern Africa paid the Roman land- 
lords as rent one-third of the produce (Heitland, Agricola, p. 343). 

The simplest meaning of the passage in Aristotle is in agreement 
with the words of Plutarch and with the economic conditions of 
Greece, also with the conservative changes made by Solon; hence the 
“sixth-parters” means those who pay a sixth. 

Joun A. Scort 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 











Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that 
is properly news — but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that 
items be made as brief as possible. ] 


Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Association, in conjunction 
with allied societies, was not without its distinctions. Cincinnati, in 
the first place, is distinguished from the monotonous regularity of 
American cities by its winding and climbing streets and the often 
quaint attractiveness of its architecture. Further, the impressive art 
collection of Mr. Charles Phelps Taft, to which the visiting professors 
were twice made graciously welcome, the Rookwood Potteries, the 
concert by Mme. Liszniewska through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Taft, the numerous allusions one heard to fine and imposing 
musical occasions past and present there, echoes of a group of big 
business men meeting for weekly luncheons to discuss Greek antiqui- 
ties, and the Southern attitude which caused even pedestrians to obey 
the traffic lights — all spoke eloquently of people taking time to live 
and become refined. 

This is not the place to review the papers themselves. Attending 
such a meeting is complicated by the impossible attempt to keep track 
of the sessions of five societies meeting at the same time in different 
rooms, to say nothing of the rival meetings in the lobbies. There was 
plenty of discussion, but it was for the most part during the reading 
of the papers rather than after each, and outside the room rather than 
within. 

The annual address by the president of the Association showed 
Professor Babbitt in genial mood. He said that his topic, “The Epic 
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of America,” had been suggested by last year’s presidential address. 
Since he purported merely to be suggesting the material of that epic, 
it is further assumed that his successor will compose the poem and 
deliver it rhapsodically on the corresponding occasion next year. 

The speeches following the dinner of the next evening were sur- 
prisingly deficient in those banalities so dreaded after a banquet. Dean 
Moore was brief and apt as toast-master, the citizens were well rep- 
resented in words of welcome, Professor Bassett was eloquent in his 
tribute to the inconspicuous among our scholars (with whom he made 
a modest but futile attempt to classify himself), our English guest 
expressed himself as impressed with the wide diffusion of higher 
education here, Professor Capps spoke interestingly and informingly 
of the excavation of the Agora, and Professor Laing quite outdid 
himself in glorious nonsense, lapsing occasionally into the truth. 

At the business session Professor Clarence P. Bill was elected 
president, the other officers and the executive committee remaining the 
same as last year. A committee was provided to supervise the publi- 
cation of monographs, the personnel of which is: A. L. Wheeler, 
Chairman, F. W. Shipley, A. M. Harmon, W. A. Oldfather, George 
M. Calhoun. The choice of meeting-place was left with the executive 
committee. Despite the size of the last number of the Transactions, 
the report of the treasurer showed a good financial condition. The 
sadly impressive list of the year’s dead — Kelsey, Wheeler, Weller, 
Fiske — was read as an item of business, a custom too casual and 
perfunctory. 

There were upwards of a hundred and seventy-five members pres- 
ent, with a total attendance of members of all the societies estimated 
at four or five hundred. The Hotel Gibson as headquarters gave gen- 
erous and courteous service. Professor Semple, at the head of the 
local committee and with the responsibilities also of the presidency of 
the American Association of University Professors, took efficient 
care of all arrangements. The University of Cincinnati was our host 
at an enjoyable luncheon. The city and the almost unique university 
of the city left nothing undone for our comfort and entertainment. 

CLypE MURLEY 


Classical Association of the Pacific States 
The regular mid-winter meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States was held this year in connection with the Southern 
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Section at Los Angeles, December 22. At the morning session Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Miller, of the University of Chicago, gave an address 
on “Encliticitis, its Cause and Cure.” He declared that many pupils 
have the disposition of the Greek enclitic, which does not stand upon 
its own feet but leans upon the word before it. He accused our meth- 
ods of teaching of encouraging this tendency, in some degree. The 
textbook too often anticipates and explains in advance difficulties 
which the student should himself wrestle with and master. He gave 
illustrations of the better method, taking them largely from Vergil. 
The paper provoked a lively discussion. 

About eighty persons sat down to the luncheon served in the 
Women’s Residence Hall of the University of Southern California. 
After-dinner speakers were President Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, of 
the University, and Dr. Fred L. Farley, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association of the Pacific States. The former spoke of the benefits of 
a study of the classics, speaking as one who had himself once taught 
Latin. Dr. Farley read a delightfully humorous paper setting forth 
a most original view of the life and character of Helen of Troy, or 
“Helen Paris,” as he chose to name her. 

In the afternoon the Association listened to the fourth of a series 
of lectures delivered by Professor Grant Showerman of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. These lectures were given on successive after- 
noons throughout the week, under the auspices of the California 
Teachers’ Association, which held its meetings in Los Angeles that 
week. The subjects of the lectures were as follows: 1. Rome’s Mean- 
ing to Modern Times; 2. Modern Wine in Ancient Bottles; 3. Liter- 
ary Teaching of Literature; 4. Digging up Ancient Cities: the Pro- 
cess; 5. Digging up Ancient Cities: a Century of Excavations. Sev- 
eral of the lectures were illustrated with lantern slides. 

The president of the Association of the Pacific States, as also of the 
Southern Section, was Dr. Hugh S. Lowther, of Occidental College; 
and the secretary of the Southern Section is Miss Isabel Stevens, of 
the Glendale Union High School. The newly elected president is Miss 
Claire Thursby, of Berkeley, where the next annual session will be 
held. 


A Michigan Meeting 
The following papers were read before the classical section of the 
educational conference held in connection with the celebration of the 
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seventy-fifth anniversary of the Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, January 13 and 14: 

Chairman, Benjamin L. D’Ooge; “A Cross Section of Two Weeks in Italy,” 
May E. Creech, Central High School, Detroit; “Survivals of Roman Re- 
ligion,” Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago; “Latin in the Junior High 
School,” Dorothy M. Roehm, Northwestern High School, Detroit; “Ancient 
and Modern Athens,” John G. Winter, University of Michigan. 


New Jersey Classical Association 

The New Jersey Classical Association held a joint dinner-meeting 
with the Classical Association of the Atlantic States on November 11, 
at the Atlantic City High School. The program was: 

Afternoon Session: “The Contents of the High School Latin Course,” Ernest 
Reiss, Hunter College, New York City; “Some Misconceptions Concerning 
Ancient Greece,” LaRue Van Hook, Columbia University; “The Classics —a 
Luxury or a Necessity for the Student of English”? J. Edmund Barss, Loomis 
Institute, Windsor, Connecticut. 

Evening Session: Dinner at Hotel Strand. Address by Duane Reed Stuart, 
Princeton University, President of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, “Virgilian Divagations.” 

The Secretary of the New Jersey Association reports a member- 
ship of about 125 at the beginning of the year. The president is Miss 


Edna White, Wm. L. Dickinson High School, Jersey City. 


Presentations of Classical Plays 

The Menaechmi, of Plautus, November 16, 18, and 19, by the stu- 
dents of the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena; spon- 
sored by Pi Kappa Delta. 

The Clouds, of Aristophanes, December 14, by the students of the 
Experimental College at the University of Wisconsin, who are devot- 
ing their entire freshman year to the study of Greek civilization. 

Iphigenia Among the Taurians, of Euripides, January 13, by the 
chapter of Eta Sigma Phi at the University of Vermont. Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s translation was used and in place of the Euripidean odes chorus- 
es from Gliick’s “Iphigenia” were sung. A Greek theater, acccommo- 
dating about 500 spectators, had been improvised in the baseball cage, 
and every seat was filled. A temple porch with an altar in front and 
a grove of evergreen trees on either side formed the setting. There 
was no stage; the action took place on the steps of the temple and 
of the altar, and on the ground of the orchestra. Athena appeared 
above the temple. 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the ain, 
ot tnis department to turnish teachers of high-school Latin with materia 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor ot the department short paragraphs dealing 
witn matters ot content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have tound helptul. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited. 
Keplies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 
general interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail. 
It will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.] 





Latin Newspapers 

Since the first mention of Latin newspapers in “Hints for Teach- 
ers” their number has so much increased that a printed bibliography 
would be of questionable value. They are, however, filling a place all 
their own in the field of classical endeavor and must be a very real 
asset wherever their publication has been successfully managed. The 
editor of this department of the JouRNAL much appreciates the 
thoughtfulness and courtesy of the many teachers who, by sending 
copies of their own publications, have made it possible to keep in 
touch with what is being done in this way. 

The term “newspaper” is perhaps no longer appropriate to these 
publications, if it calls to mind the form and appearance of the aver- 
age metropolitan daily. Some more or less resemble that, as Mercury 
(El Paso, Texas), Nuntius (Little Rock, Arkansas), and the Lux 
Classensis (Classen High School, Oklahoma City) ; but many of them 
are made up to resemble magazines or “‘bulletins.”” Some consist of a 
single sheet of two pages, but the larger number have four, eight, or 
twelve pages. Nor are they all printed; and those that are published 
in mimeographed form may be made surprisingly attractive with 
numerous drawings and well-designed covers. A good example of this 
is Signum (Mt. Gilead, Ohio). 

The different types and styles which these high-school Latin pub- 
lications assume are of course determined in part by financial con- 
siderations, and in this is a problem which must be of vital interest 
to every teacher who thinks of sponsoring such an undertaking. Some 
of the papers are partly subsidized from school funds, and a few 
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resort to advertising, but there are those which proudly boast of suc- 
ceeding without aid of any kind other than subscriptions or sources of 
income common to Latin clubs. The existence of a printing depart- 
ment in many high schools does much to simplify the problem. 

Another important economic consideration to teachers of Latin is 
time, and this has undoubtedly influenced some teachers to favor pub- 
lishing one good, dignified number each year rather than give the 
time required for several smaller ones. To this class belong the 
Nuntius (Little Rock, Arkansas) and the Palladium (Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana). The latter takes the place of one issue of the regular 
high-school paper. In some schools the problems of time and finance 
have both been simplified by taking over a column or a full page in 
each issue of the high-school publication, as in the Majhi (Marietta, 
Ohio, Junior High School). There are conditions under which this is 
clearly the wiser choice, although it sacrifices much of the pride of 
possession and usually also the opportunity to have a well-organized 
and well-advertised staff of editors. 

The language in which the publication will appear is likewise a 
matter of choice. Those who prefer to publish in Latin are given 
occasionally to gibes at the paper which is “all in English,” although 
it, too, has its advantages. There is perhaps a growing tendency to- 
ward part English and part Latin in varying proportions, and it seems 
that much is to be said in favor of such a policy. One interesting 
variation is that by which titles are printed in Latin when the content 
is in English, and vice versa. Perhaps a word should be said here on 
the quality of Latin employed. It is probably true that the presence 
of a few errors in such printed articles does not lead pupils so badly 
astray as a very conservative teacher might think; and there are 
teachers who feel that there is a limit beyond which it is unwise to go 
in correcting such writings. It is evident that a good pupil would gain 
more from the exercise of writing the Latin than he would lose as a 
result of an occasional error which was allowed to go through. More- 
over the readers may develop the habit of critical attention to the 
Latin. But teachers need at least to use care and discretion to see 
that slovenly habits do not develop and that the quality of the Latin 
be kept as high as the situation will permit. 

In content there is naturally much similarity, since the exchange 
list gives each publication the advantage of knowing what is being 
done elsewhere. Still, there are some contrasts as well as distinctive 
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features which seem worth noting. Thus Forum Latinum (Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, New York) is very fond of jokes, and prints 
many good ones (in Latin). There are also very good cartoons, and 
the cartoon on the cover page of each issue is explained in English 
on the first inside page. Mercury (El Paso, Texas) prints special 
articles on Latin, written by people known to the pupils, but outside 
the Latin department or outside the school. This paper has some 
clever things in the form of advertisements, harking back to the days 
of classical antiquity. The Latin Bulletin (Male High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky) is published in English and is as free from jokes as 
Forum Latinum is fond of them. Several more or less distinctive 
“features” have appeared in its pages. Among them are “Classic 
Gems,” some of which have a definite relation to high-school Latin, 
as Caesar’s Libenter homines id quod volunt credunt in juxtaposition 
with the Shakespearean ‘The wish was father, Harry, to the thought.” 
Their “Diary of a Roman Poet” is a translation of Martial made by a 
faculty member. Add to this translations from the Cena Trimail- 
chionis, from Pliny’s Letters, and from other authors not usually 
read in high school, and the pupil should become well acquainted with 
the fact that there is more Latin “after Vergil.”’ Especially desirable, 
it would seem, are the occasional articles written by teachers on “How 
to Prepare a Lesson in Beginning Latin” and “How to Prepare a 
Lesson in a Reading Course.” 

Many of the papers have articles on different phases of Roman 
or Greek and Roman life. The Nuntius (Los Angeles, California) 
has attractive captions for these, as “College Life in Ancient Athens,” 
“Choosing Your Fiancé,” “The Ancient Movie.” This paper also pub- 
lishes short Latin stories labelled “Easy,” with the more difficult 
vocabulary at the bottom. They are translated into Latin by the pupils. 
These stories, once started, proved so popular that it was found de- 
sirable not to discontinue them. Nunc et Tunc (Waco, Texas) con- 
tains “Notes from Rome,” which tell of recent excavations and other 
news. There are also a number of attractive and clever things of the 
smaller sort, and some poems which as a whole are rather wel! done, 
as “Caius Julius Caesar.” “Sailors Three” was an excellent parody 
of Eugene Field, with Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil as the sailors. The 
Nuntius (Little Rock, Arkansas) and the Palladium (Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana) both print ‘Mythology, History, and Fiction” in one 
sentence paragraphs. The Pegasus (John Marshall High School, 
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Cleveland, Ohio) has been running a continued story of things Ro- 
man under the title, “The Story of Young Lucius.” “Little Cicero’s 
Christmas,” a Latin play, and in each issue a program “suitable for 
Latin Clubs” are other features. 

Deserving of mention also are the dialogues in Latin in Folia 
Latina (Seward Park High School, New York City), the Latin for 
“everyday things” in the same paper, and the “Derivation Column” in 
the Roanoke Roman (Roanoke, Virginia). Lux Classensis (Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City) has published Latin versions of popu- 
lar songs, and a Latin rendering of “Little Black Sambo,” a children’s 
favorite. 

These samplings, taken without any effort to exhaust the possibili- 
ties, are sufficient to indicate the breadth and the richness of the sub- 
ject matter which the departmental Latin “newspaper” is bringing to 
the high-school pupil. There is some chaff among the gleanings, and 
it needs to be remembered that the best is more in keeping with the 
dignitas of Latin. But while they may not all measure up to the 
standards of quality their local sponsors would wish for them, they 
do not fare badly by comparison with the average newspaper publi- 
cations of college students; and there can be little doubt that these 
publications are bringing to their readers both in and outside the 
Latin classroom some wholesome contacts which will be effective in 
building into their lives a greater appreciation of classical study. 


Games for Latin Clubs — A Mathematical Contest 
This was contributed by Miss Lucy A. Brokaw, Ohio University. 


The idea that mathematical problems based on classical antiquities might 
furnish entertainment for a Latin club program is a development from the 
publication of a few such problems in the Latin Bulletin, Male High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Many problems were formulated dealing with points of 
interest to students of Latin and Greek and used with evident success at a 
meeting of Gamma Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi. 

These problems easily lend themselves to various sorts of games. In the form 
of an individual contest they furnish opportunity for awarding a suitable prize 
to the pupil who first solves a given number of problems. However, the list 
must not be too long, and the algebraic processes involved must be within the 
range of the contestants’ ability. Or if two leaders choose sides, problems may 
be distributed on which the contestants work individually or in pairs. Let no 
one be allowed to assist another until he has first solved his own problems. At 
the end of a specified time, the side presenting the larger number of problems 
solved is declared the winner. A progressive game was arranged for the meet- 
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ing of Eta Sigma Phi. In this game, the same list of problems is used on all 
tables during a playing period. At each table the pair of partners that has 
solved the greater number of problems in the list moves to the next table and 
each takes a new partner. In this way the game continues until all sets of prob- 
lems are exhausted or until one player finds himself again at the table at which 
he originally played. The winner is the individual who has moved the greatest 
number of times. 

Occasional use of such problems in the classroom may serve to emphasize 
the important dates in connection with Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, and other au- 
thors, or, for example, the dimensions of the Roman Forum. They may help 
also to correlate the work of the departments of Latin and mathematics. To 
vary the procedure, the pupils may be allowed to formulate the problems them- 
selves for solution by classmates or teacher. There may also be simple problems 
written in Latin. 

A Roman history or some volume such as Platner’s Topography and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Rome affords abundant material for the formulation of new 
problems. Moreover, the use of imaginary situations, as in number 3, need be 
limited only by the ingenuity of the author and the algebraic processes known 
to the student. None of the following problems require more than an element- 
ary knowledge of algebra. 

1. If one-seventh of the number of years in Cicero’s life exceeds one-ninth 
of that number by 2, how long did Cicero live? 

2. Horace lived 6 years longer than Vergil. If he had lived 45 years longer, 
he would have been twice as old as Vergil. How old was each at his death? 

3. The Pontifex Maximus knew that the sum of the ages of the Vestal 
Virgins was 164 years, and that one was six years older than the youngest, 
two were one year more than twice as old as the youngest, one was twice as 
old as the next to the youngest one, and the oldest one was four times as old as 
the youngest. What was the age of each Vestal ? 

4. The length of the Temple of Castor and Pollux exceeded its width by 
20 metres. If 10 metres were subtracted from the width and 25 added to the 
length, the ground area would still be the same. Find the dimensions of the 
temple. 


Games for Latin Clubs — Word Game 

Miss Charlotte S. Smythe, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, 
California, is the contributor of this one. 

This game has proved very popular with pupils as a feature of the entertain- 
ment on a Latin club program, and at times such as the last days of school 
when no lessons are being assigned. It may be thought of in terms not unlike 
those of the “Equation Game” published in the October number of the JouRNAL, 
and, like it, may be used in mimeographed form. 

The game is based upon the similarity of sound or spelling between certain 
Latin and English words. In each case the Latin word is defined by its part of 
speech in one column and the English word, equivalent to the Latin in pronun- 
ciation or spelling, is defined by some appropriate expression in another col- 
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umn. Space is left at the right of each column for writing in the answers. To 
quote an example: “A preposition —-——— Twenty-four hours —————.” The 
answer to “twenty-four hours” is “day,” and from this de is suggested as the 
answer to the first half of the “equation.” From a list of the Latin answers 
one may reconstruct the entire game without much difficulty: de, iubet, vidi, 
missus, si, vicissim, boni, super, viri, tres, Galli, fidus, mali, dat, do, spes, lego, 
sum, ante, es, esse, essem, miles, parti, nomen, per, bene, fere, ne, post. 


Modeling Classical Objects 

Miss Lillian B. Lawler, University of Kansas, has directed our 
attention to the publication by Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, of information on “Carving in Ivory Soap.” The booklet (10 
cents) gives full instructions for making models of various sorts 
from the most elementary to those requiring the development of some 
skill. Among them are a Greek vase and a Roman lamp. Teachers 
who are interested in such projects for special occasions or for Latin 
club activities will find the booklet helpful. 











Book Rebiews 


Aristotle: The Poetics; “Longinus”’: On the Sublime. With an Eng- 
lish translation by W. Hamiiron Fyre. Demetrius: On Style. 
With an English translation by W. Ruys Roserts. (Loeb Clas- 
sical Library) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xx 
+ 501. 

This volume brings together three widely different examples of 
Greek literary criticism: the analytic Aristotle, the inspirational 
“Longinus,” and the practical Demetrius. Of the Poetics of Aristotle 
it is unnecessary to speak in detail. The text has been subjected to 
such elaborate discussion and comment that the main lines of inter- 
pretation are well defined. Nor does Mr. Fyfe offer any startling new 
interpretations. His style, both in translation and commentary, is how- 
ever remarkably fresh, vigorous, and racy, and under his touch even 
technicalities of criticism become entertaining. 

When we pass from the Poetics to “Longinus” On the Sub- 
lime, we come into an undiscovered country; at least it will 
seem so to most readers of this generation. It is doubtful if 
many students of the classics, even in our graduate schools, 
know of “Longinus” except as the source of one of the long- 
er fragments of Sappho. But it was not always thus. Intro- 
duced to the eighteenth century by Addison, he became for a 
time a literary gospel. If he has fallen into neglect, it is due partly to 
the preference of the nineteenth century for scientific analysis, which 
is not the strong point in “Longinus,” partly to our preoccupation 
with philology to the exclusion of the criticism of literature, and 
partly to the finality with which his ideas are presented. Over and 
over again one feels that a statement in “Longinus” is true and that 
it could not be better expressed, but that is all. There is none of the 
provocation which is offered by every sentence in the Poetics, and 
which keeps up an endless discussion. Then, too, “Longinus” is a 
writer of few ideas, though he has one which marks him as a great 
critic and sets him off from the herd of minor babblers on rhetoric. 
It is that no sublimity of style is possible without sublimity and in- 
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tensity of thought and feeling. Fine words without great ideas are 
worse than useless. Later Greek authors might have learned much 
from this dictum, and so may many moderns. 

The following quotation will illustrate at once the nature of his 
criticism and of Mr. Fyfe’s translation; it will also call attention to 
the fact that the author of On the Sublime is one of the few Greek 
critics to notice Roman literature: 

It is in the very same respect — so I feel, my dear Terentianus, if indeed we 
Greeks may be allowed an opinion — that Cicero differs from Demosthenes in 
his grand effects. Demosthenes’ strength is usually in rugged sublimity, Cicero’s 
in diffusion. Our countryman with his violence, yes, and his speed, his force, his 
terrific power of rhetoric, both burns and scatters everything before him, and 
may therefore be compared to a flash of lightning or a thunder-bolt. Cicero 
seems to me like a widespread conflagration, rolling along and devouring all 
around it: his is a strong and steady fire, its flames duly distributed, now here, 
now there, and fed by relays of fuel. You Romans, of course, can form a better 
judgment on this question, but clearly the opportunity for Demosthenes’ sub- 
limity and nervous force comes in his intensity and violent emotion, and in pas- 
sages where he has utterly to dumbfounder the audience; whereas diffuseness is 
in place when you want to overwhelm them with a flood of rhetoric. The latter 
then mostly suits the treatment of a commonplace, a peroration, a digression, 
and all descriptive and “show” passages, history, too, and natural philosophy 
as well as various other kinds of literature. 

Demetrius On Style belongs to the more technical works on Greek 
rhetoric. It is hardly a systematic treatise ; rather a series of notes for 
lectures on “How to Write Greek Prose.’ Some of it is concerned 
with details, such as the collocation of vowels and consonants, which 
have meaning only to one who can read the Greek. Joined with this, 
however, there is much which rests on broad critical principles and is 
applicable to any language. Professor Roberts has already given us 
one edition of Demetrius with a translation and commentary (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1902). The present translation is essentially 
the same as the former; a word has been changed here and there, 
always to good advantage, though the uniform excellence of the ear- 
lier version left little room for improvement. The notes have been 
greatly reduced, as the nature of the present edition demanded, and 
in many cases entirely rewritten, with new illustrations from English 
authors. 

The introduction on the authorship and date of the treatise is en- 
tirely new. It embodies and develops a suggestion which Professor 
Roberts made in the Classical Review for 1913 that the Demetrius to 
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whom the work is ascribed is “no other than the learned and far-trav- 
elled scholar Demetrius of Tarsus, who at Delphi takes part in Plu- 
tarch’s dialogue On the Cessation of the Oracles, being at that time 
on his way home from Britain to Tarsus: .. . that this Demetrius, the 
friend of Plutarch, is identical with the Demetrius who, when residing 
in Britain, dedicated the two bronze tablets, bearing pious Greek in- 
scriptions, which are now preserved in the Museum at York.” This 
thesis is developed with great ingenuity and persuasiveness ; although 
it rests, as Professor Roberts grants, on slender premises, it is almost 
convincing and certainly fits together scattered pieces of information 
in a very illuminating fashion. The details of the argument are too 
long to quote in a review. The entire introduction can be heartily rec- 
ommended to all interested as a beautiful example of the reconstruc- 
tion of literary history. 
Harry M. Hvusse.i 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Later Greek Religion. By Eowyn Bevan. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1927. 

Dr. Ernest Barker, the retiring principal of King’s College, Lon- 
don University, has done a signal service for the general public as 
editor of a series of books which is published under the general title, 
“The Library of Greek Thought.” One volume of the series, entitled 
Later Greek Religion, is particularly welcome. It gathers together 
from sources often inaccessible to the general reader a wealth of 
material concerning the religious development of the period from 
Alexander to the time when the Roman Empire became officially 
Christian. To a serious student of the New Testament this book is 
indispensable. One who has read Bentwick’s Hellenism knows how 
thoroughly the Greek language and literature permeated Palestine 
and even the inner circle of the Sanhedrin after the time of Alexan- 
der’s conquests. But this book of Professor Bevan furnishes illustra- 
tive matter from Greek inscriptions, Sextus Empiricus, Posidonius, 
the Hermetic writings, and a score of other sources not within easy 
reach, which help one to reconstruct the religious thought of the world 
in which the doctrines of the early church were formulated. Any- 
one who wishes to trace the genesis and long development of the 
doctrine of demoniac possession, of Paul’s conception of a hierarchy 
of spiritual powers, or of Paul’s views concerning a final conflagra- 
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tion, may do so in this book. Many years ago Farnell made the state- 
ment that the deification of Roman emperors helped to prepare the 
way for Christianity, by making the minds of men accustomed to the 
idea of a god-man. The inscriptions from Asia Minor presented by 
our author completely confirm this view. Witness the decree of the 
provincial synod of the province of Asia (about 9 B.c.) in which 
Augustus is referred to as a god and savior, and the word euangelia 
(“gospel,” glad tidings) is used in referring to the announcement of 
his beneficent activities. Perhaps it is worth remembering that Asia 
Minor, with its large Greek population, was far more rapidly chris- 
tianized than any other part of the Roman Empire. 

The reviewer missed one important fragment from Zeno (Pearson, 
163) : “And Pontianus said that Zeno the Citdaean thought that Love 
was the god of friendship and liberty, and also that he was the great 
author of concord among men” (Yonge’s translation). This frag- 
ment, dating about 290 B.c., should be interpreted in the light of a 
certain passage in Plato’s Alcibiades I (126), in which the friendship 
which will insure the success of any state is defined as “such friend- 
ship and agreement as exists between an affectionate father and 
mother and their son, or between brothers, or between husband and 
wife” (Jowett). To one who cares for the history of ideas it is 
certainly interesting to know that the cardinal idea of the New Testa- 
ment, which found its most splendid exemplification in the person of 
Christ, had found an earlier expression in the writings of Plato and 
Zeno. 

The introduction to Professor Bevan’s book is admirably written 
and furnishes a brilliant commentary on the passages presented in 
the body of the book. There is one paragraph, however, which may 
arouse at least partial dissent : | 

As against the popular Greek polytheism, the triumph of Christianity was 
the triumph of reason; as against Greek philosophy, the triumph of hope. Yet 
when one compares the religion of the Western world after the establishment 
of Christianity with the Greek religion illustrated in this volume, two great 
deductions have to be made from the benefits brought by Christianity. One is 
the promulgation of a doctrine that the great majority of the human race were 
doomed to eternal torment; the Pagan Greeks had imagined many horrors, but 
they had never dreamed of that; the Christians replaced tedium by terror. 
God, as they depicted Him, was indeed far removed from the sensual immoral- 


ities which popular polytheism had attributed to Zeus, but He was capable of 
looking with complacency at a world in which such a fate awaited the majority 
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of His human creatures. The Christians called their message a gospel, but 
even if it told of a way by which those who chose could escape the general 
doom, such a disclosure could only in a very qualified sense be called good 
news. And just as the Pagan Greek’s conception of his deities had tended to 
make his own character sensual, so the Christian’s conception of his God tended 
to make him cruel, in his judgment of misbelievers. 

The first and last sentences of this paragraph are an illustration of 
how a sober and judicial scholar may occasionally slip into a Gorgian 
style in which balanced clauses seem to count for more than a pre- 
cise statement of the truth. It may be suggested that Christianity’s 
triumph of reason was in a certain sense a triumph of Greek philos- 
ophy, and that the Greeks, creating their deities in their own image, 
conceived of them as sensual. The body of the paragraph also leaves 
a general impression that may be questioned. When one recalls cer- 
tain frescoes in the Etruscan tombs (the prototypes of Michael 
Angelo’s “Last Judgment” and of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, depicting the tortures of the damned), or the myth at the close 
of Plato’s Gorgias, which may be regarded as the forerunner of 
Dante’s Inferno and Milton’s Paradise Lost, or.the fears of future 
punishment which Lucretius says possessed the minds of men in his 
day, one may be excused for believing that certain views concerning 
the hereafter, held by a portion of the Christian church today, may 
have been inherited from the ancient pagan world. 


CHARLES N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens. By Ropert J. BONNER. 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

This is a very useful handbook. Not only is there a good descrip- 
tion of the Athenian courts, their composition, officials, and proced- 
ure, and of the system by which professional speech-writers circum- 
vented the democratic theory that the practice of law should be 
entirely in the hands of amateurs, but there is a brief account of the 
Attic Orators themselves, with a discussion of the style and technique 
that made them successful. Finally there is a valuable chapter con- 
taining brief résumés of four well-known typical trials and the trial 
of the dog from the Wasps. As the author’s purpose is to summarize 
and not to theorize, the work is orthodox and occasionally a little 
more definite than the evidence warrants. There are two desiderata 
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which could easily be supplied in a later edition: there should be a 
bibliography, and the sources ought to be cited more frequently and 
more fully. It is tantalizing to be told that “Plato severely criticized 
a requirement,” with no indication of where or how he did it. A 
translation from “one of the orations of Isaeus” ought to be better 
defined. The author should have given more assistance to those who 
desire to follow up the many lines of inquiry that he suggests. But 
the book in its present form is most welcome to all who are interested 
in Greek law. 
ALFRED R. BELLINGER 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient Greece. By Grorce M. 
CaLuoun. University of California Press, 1927. 

This book ought to be either smaller, containing merely a series of 
interesting conjectures presented as such, or much larger, with care- 
ful and detailed citation of all the evidence in support of the con- 
jectures. As it is, it suffers from several grave defects: 

1. Momentous theories are announced, inadequately supported. 
E.g., the author is desirous of showing that criminal law did not 
evolve from cases of homicide. He therefore adopts a definition of 
crime as a wrong to the community, and cites, as an instance ef such 
wrong in Homeric times, Odysseus’ slaying of the suitors (p. 21)! 
The suggestion that the first criminal is the sovereign is sufficiently 
arresting to warrant full discussion. 

2. He sets aside evidence inconsistent with his theory. E.g., 
(p. 27), a scholiast mentions purification in connection with the sack 
of Pylos and says, “the story is found in Hesiod’s Catalogue.” Mr. 
Calhoun maintains that this is not proof that the purification as well 
as the sack is found in Hesiod. But, though it be not proof, it is 
- evidence, and he is clearly without justification in saying (p. 31), 
“Hesiod says nothing about pollution.” Similarly, in discussing Pro- 
clus’ summary of Arctinus and the tale that Achilles, after killing 
Thersites, was purified by Odysseus (pp. 28-29), he points out the 
fallibility of the testimony. But to say (pp. 29-30), “there is in actual 
fact not a particle of evidence to show that the doctrine of pollution 
has had any effect upon the administration of justice in this period” 
rouses the gravest doubts as to his methods and conclusions. 

3. The conjectures of one page become the facts of the next. 
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E.g. (p. 85), “he (Solon) declined to include homicide in the cate- 
gory of crimes.” Now the “category” consists of the two laws 
regarded as authentic, the abolition of slavery for debt and the pro- 
hibition of parents selling their children, plus ‘sedition, conspiracy, 
embezzlement of public or sacred funds, and the perversion of jus- 
tice,” which on the previous page he says “must unquestionably have 
been looked upon as wrong and unlawful.” But, so far as the book 
shows, there is no more evidence for Solon’s legislation on these 
questions than on that of homicide. Moreover, consideration of the 
most fundamental of the laws, the abolition of slavery for debt, 
raises the question whether it is a criminal law at all. Did it make 
seizure of a debtor a crime, or merely give relief to the debtor so 
seized by allowing anyone to sue on his behalf? What is the interest 
of the state in the matter? Who represents the state? How does the 
action differ from action on tort except that it is open to any citizen? 
There may be adequate answers to all these questions, but if Mr. 
Calhoun wishes his conclusions to be accepted, he must not simply 
ignore them. 

4. His use of literature is consistently that of a special pleader. 
E.g., the argument ex silentio from the fragments of the lyric poets 
(p. 41) is mere recklessness. Again (p. 34), the suggestion that 
Perses is only a literary motif for the discussion of a general prob- 
lem is sufficient illustration of the way he has read the orks and 
Days. 

In a subject where the actual evidence is so scanty one cannot take 
too much care to remember and make clear the degree of probability 
of each conjecture. Mr. Calhoun’s brevity, whatever its cause, is 
fatal to the sound establishment of his points, and makes one regard 
him as an unsafe guide through such difficult country. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Liber xii. Edited by R. S. LAN. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. Pp. xxviii + 114. $1.50. 

Apart from the question of the choice of Book xii of the A/eta- 
morphoses for separate editing (the reviewer is of the opinion that the 
earlier books are more suitable for school purposes), the present edi- 
tion is an admirable one. Mr. Lang states in his preface that he has 
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“endeavored to arouse a sympathetic consideration of the subject 
matter of the book” by answering the “whys and wherefores” of the 
pupil. He has succeeded well in this, both in the section of the Intro- 
duction on the background of the Metamorphoses, and in the discus- 
sions in the notes preliminary to the detailed treatment of the myths, 
where he has illustrated fully the methods of Frazer and other com- 
parative mythologists. 

This critical treatment of the myths seems at first glance the most 
striking feature of the book, though on closer examination the syn- 
tactical treatment also proves admirable. It is generally so full that 
even though most of the grammar references are to English works 
such as Bradley’s Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition and Sonnen- 
schein’s New Latin Grammar, the American student will not find him- 
self seriously handicapped. For the encouragement of the rare stu- 
dent who looks beyond the notes be it said that an occasional refer- 
ence is given to Gildersleeve and Lodge. 

On the literary side abundant parallels to the myths in other an- 
cient authors are cited, though here for the most part references 
alone are given, and no attempt is made to evaluate the story-telling 
ability of Ovid and the authors paralleled. Perhaps this is asking too 
much of a Grammar School edition, but it would seem that a few ex- 
amples of this type might illustrate Ovid's literary methods more 
clearly than the mere noting of antitheses and repetitions. We find, as 
we anticipate in opening any English edition of an ancient classic, the 
author delightfully free in his quotations from the English poets; 
even the ordinarily dry and formal definitions of such figures of 
speech and thought as zeugma, metonymy, and chiasmus are en- 
livened by aptly chosen verse and couplet ; Chaucer’s dependence, in 
his Tous of Fame, on the most striking passage in the book — the de- 
scription of Fama — is convincingly illustrated by quotation. 

The book seems remarkably free from typographical errors. There 
are several instances of repetition in the notes; for example, Mars is 
explained as metonymy for war four times, and Greek accusative end- 
ings are pointed out again and again, yet these are defects more ap- 
parent to a reviewer than to a forgetful schoolboy ; indeed, in his case 
they may even be virtues. 

In the Introduction, in addition to the section cited, there are sec- 
tions on the literary merits of the Metamorphoses, and on the life of 
Ovid, along with a chronological table of the poet’s life. A vocabulary 
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and an index to the notes complete a work that is teachable and schol- 
arly. 

While in notes and literary references the book seems too advanced 
for the American junior high school or high school, it should prove 
valuable to the teacher of Ovid, and it might well be used by the col- 
lege teacher as part of a rapid reading course in Ovid or in a general 
survey course in Latin literature. 

Mary A. GRANT 
UNIVERSITY OF KANsas 


A Greek-English Lexicon: compiled by H. G. Lippett, D.D. and 
Rosert Scott, D.D. A new edition revised and augmented 
throughout by H. S. Jones, D.Lirr. with the assistance of RopE- 
RICK McKenzir, M.A. and with the co-operation of many 
scholars. Part 2: dxoBalAw — d:ahéyw. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926. 

The plan of the revised edition of the Greek Lexicon was described 
in some detail in a review of part one in the CLAssicAL JOURNAL, 
XXI, 2 (November, 1925). The second of the ten parts, pages 193- 
400, appeared promptly. There are two pages of Additions, Addenda 
et Corrigenda for both parts. For the standard authors the reader 
will find comparatively few changes in the articles, but there are 
numerous additions covering the later authors, papyri, and inscrip- 
tions. The best test of this feature of the work is to consult it in 
detail with reference to a specific piece of literature. In the case of 
Dionysius Thrax, the Grammarian, I noted only one omission of any 
importance: no notice is taken of Gxottosg in the sense without due 
process of law, when the senate exceeds its powers of punishment 
and puts a man to death. 
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